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Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


BENEFITS OF 


You become a member of the 
1 largest, most distinguished and 
most active organization of its kind 
in America. 

You join 13,500 men and 
2 women interested in advancing 
gardening and horticulture. 

You have the resources of the 
3 greatest garden library in the 
world. Only members may borrow 
books, in person or by mail. 


You HORTICULTURE, 
America’s leading magazine for 


receive 


amateur gardeners; a magazine that 
is at once a visitor 12 times a year 
and an authoritative presentation 
of everything that is new and im- 
portant. (Present subscription price 
to non-members $2.00.) 


You receive a free ticket to the 
New England Spring Flower 
Show (Value $1.50) and to the 
Chrysanthemum Show (60 cents). 


MEMBERSHIP 


Members may also preview the 
Spring Show before the public is 


admitted. 


You have at your service trained 

horticulturists who answer all 
your gardening questions quickly 
and accurately. 


You may take advantage of the 
free Employment Bureau either 
to obtain garden help or to find gar- 


dening work. 


~ You may use the Book Depart- 
ment to buy books on gar- 
dening. 


You are admitted free to all 
lectures, all classes and all field 


trips conducted by the Society. 

I 0 You receive a free copy of 
the Year Book (Value $1) 

which supplements the catalogue 


of the Library and reports the 


progress of your Society. 


Your membership application is invited 


Write to the Executive Secretary 


Anno H. Neuruinc, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP $3.00 + LIFE MEMBERSHIP $50.00 
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. SHOWN HERE IS JUST A SMALL SECTION OF J&P's BEAUTIFUL 17- 








JACKSON & PERKINS 
NEW FALL 1950 


Ct 


The world’s largest Rose growers 
invite you to send for your per- 
sonal copy of this famous catalog. 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE 


(Pat. 824). Our_own 
75th Anniversary Rose! 
Tremendous 5-6” glow- 
ing buff-orange blooms. 












NEW YORKER 


(Pat, 823), BEST red 
rose of all time! Fra- 
rant 6'/,” blooms from 
une until frost. 














FASHION 


(Pat. 789). Entirely 
new color —coral-pink 
suffused with gold. 
5-time Award Winner. 








VOLCANO 


(Pat. 951). Carmine 
buds expand to 6-7” 
glowing cherry-red 
blooms. Very fragrant. 


GOLDEN SCEPTER 


(Pat. 910). A new yel- 
low Hybrid Tea—with 
long buds opening into 
majestic 51,” blooms. 














E cordially invite you to discover . . . within the pages of Jackson & Perkins’ 


new full-color catalog ...a preview of your 1951 rose garden. In this color- 

ful book, you will find a rich panorama of the world’s finest Modern Roses. . . Wbal V4, 
Hybrid Teas, Floribundas, Climbers, All-America Winners which will transform } Ot 

your garden into a symphony of color, beauty and fragrance. You will see, for the 





first time, the wonderful new J&P varieties ... Golden Scepter, Opera, Volcano, Fase eee seanaamsg 

White Pinocchio, etc. . . . glorious roses that are destined to become the 1951 I Jackson & Perkins Co. i 

favorites of rose-lovers all over America. W World's Largest Rose Growers | 

ALL J&P PLANTS ARE GUARANTEED TO LIVE & BLOOM IN YOUR GARDEN Sop ee ee i 

There is also a wide selection of our hardy perennials . . . delphiniums, violas, I Please send me a FREE copy of your big, new Fall & 

phlox, etc. ... which will greatly enhance the beauty of your garden. And you will ] br nll yer on es ae ee i 
. . . . . . ~ = SES 2 re! —_ 

find a wealth of — arn mite nl” eg hints and suggestions for floral P all in full natural color—and containing helpful t 

arrangements—pius many money-saving olfers. information about successful gardening 4 

In order to receive your free copy of the new Fall 1950 Edition of this world- 4} 

famous catalog, simply fill in and mail the coupon at the right. However, since we a 

always receive many, many more requests for catalogs than we are able to fill—we _ = 

urge you to mail the coupon today. i 
Ba senaceenssesenassnsassooscsnnnereerssensssssen i 

k ki 

Jackson & Perkins Co. 

/ ‘ 7 City. ) NE i 

Newark, NEW YORK The Rose Capital of America [eee eee ew eee ee eee 
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BIG TREES 


Spray for 
PROTECTION 





Plant for 


BEAUTY 


If you already have large, established trees 
around your place, you want to keep them look- 
ing at their best. Let Frost & Higgins give them 
effective ‘SPRAY PROTECTION. Modern equip- 
ment, combined with over fifty years’ experience. 
Ask for estimate—no obligation. 


But should your home lack the beauty that only 
BIG TREES can provide, resolve to correct this 
situation. See the difference Big Trees make. 
They give shade from the summer sun, soften the 
winter's bleakness, and provide year-round 
beauty and companionship . . . for many years 
to come. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big Tree 
Beauty to your grounds 


FROST Cad }H 1G GINS CO. 


Arlington, ie 








20 Mill Street 
AR 5-1410 

















WATER > FEED 


LAWNS PLANTS -TREES 


ALL THROUGH THE SUMMER 


with 
12—12—12 


O.K. 


WATER SOLUBLE FERTILIZER 


IT’S EASY 
IT’S SAFE 
IT’S QUICK 
IT’S ECONOMICAL 
IT’S WILSON’S 











Write for complete information 


25 Ibs. make over 825 gallons — or about 3 tons of solution 
25 LB. DRUM $10.00 ¢ 50 LB. DRUM $18.00 @ 100 LB. DRUM $33.00 


‘ee Cn pea Nilsen fe 


NEW JERSEY 


GLEN COVE L. |! WHITE PLAINS PHILADFLPHIA WEST PALM BEACH 

















READERS (hrestions A aswered | 


What can be done to control smut on corn? 

There is no cure for this fungus disease except to remove and 
destroy smutty ears, especially before the powdery spores are re- 
leased into the air. Spraying plants with Bordeaux mixture when 
ears begin to develop may also be helpful. 

yr? 

Is this the best time to divide Oriental poppies? 

Yes, as the roots become dormant after the blooming period 
It is advisable to wait until the leaves begin to wither. 

e £ ¥ 

Is there a weed killer which may be used to kill all kinds of weeds on 
a driveway of pebbles? 

Arsenic trioxide, a general contact, non-selective weed-killer 
may be used where no plant growth is wanted. Handle the poison 
with care. 








y 7 + 

How can I keep my pansies blooming? They are now getting 
straggly. 

Cut your plants back severely and fertilize with a complete 
fertilizer or liquid manure. In cutting the flowers, a good policy 
is to snip the entire stalks, leaves and buds, instead of individual 
blossoms, as this induces new growth from the base. This also 
holds true of violas. Both these plants bloom better in partial 
shade. 

a 

What makes the buds on my dahlias blacken and blast? The plants 
are also short and bushy. 

The tarnished plant bug, a small, 44-inch long insect, is prob- 
ably responsible for the condition. Though not easy to control, 
spray plants with 50% wettable sulphur. Nicotine sulphate sprays 
are also helpful. 

y x y 

Are two blueberry bushes enough to insure a fruit crop? My plants 
do not have many berries. 

Two bushes are enough if they are of different varieties bloom- 
ing at the same time. Plants of one variety would bear fruit, but 
berries are bigger and more plentiful if cross-pollinated. 

7 Y 7 


What is the botanical name of the tree we know as the empress tree, 
and how far north is it hardy? 

The empress tree, Paulownia tomentosa, is a common name for 
this handsome tree named after Anna Paulowna, princess of the 
Netherlands. It bears large, lavender, terminal flower panicles 
before the leaves appear. Though fairly hardy as far north as 
Massachusetts in sheltered places, its flower-buds are usually 
Winter-killed. Generally, it can be depended on for bloom from 
New York City southward. 

7 y ry 

How late in the Summer may I cut back my poinsettias and still 
get blooms? My plants grow tall and rangy. 

Stalks may be cut back to three or four leaves or nodes during 
August 1-15. You would also do well to keep your plants dormant 
until the middle of June instead of May Ist. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


What spray should I use to kill potato beetles? 

Use arsenate of lead often to keep the various broods under 
control. 

a 

When should I thin the fruit on my peach trees? 

Wait until after the “June fall’? which is Nature’s method of 
thinning. It comes after the fruit is set. Then remove small 
peaches, leaving about six inches between the fruits. 

x x y 


Can you suggest some deciduous trees that make a good hedge? 
They should be able to stand trimming. 
European beech, hornbeam and English hawthorn are all good. 
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Cause Boreas. fs oie swe bas 


THE COVER: New Hampshire Intervale. Photo: Raymond E. Hanson 


GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


JULY brings the first long-awaited opportunities to sit back, in your 
porch rocker or lawn chair, and enjoy your garden’s rewards in beauty 
and flowers. With most chores completed, you may now concentrate 
on maintenance and watering. 

ENOUGH emphasis cannot be placed on watering as much of the progress 
or failure of your garden depends on it. Get in the habit of taking the 
nozzle off your hose so the watering can deep and penetrating. A simple 
rule to remember is: water thoroughly or not at all. 

CONTINUE your battle against bugs and blights on your roses. DDT 
will take care of rose bugs and Japanese beetles, and sulphur dust or a 
fungicide will protect against black spot and mildew. 

SPEAKING of mildew the flowering period of phlox begins this month. 
Blooming plants with mildew-free foliage should be the pride of every 
late Summer perennial border. Continue with your sulphur or ferbam 
sprays started earlier; if you overlooked this need, it is better to start 
now rather than not at all. 

MAKE room for a crape-myrtle, Lagerstroemia indica, in your garden if 
you are lucky enough to live where it is hardy. Enormous, rose flower 
panicles appear in the late Summer. Of easy culture, crape-myrtle 
does well as far north as Baltimore, and though it will survive as far 
north as New York City, it suffers from Winter injury or fails to 
bloom because of insufficient Summer heat. Variety alba is white. 

FOR continuous bloom, keep the faded flower clusters of polyantha and 
floribunda roses cut off. Canes of rambler roses which have just flowered 
should also be cut to the ground. Food will then be directed to the 
present season’s canes which are to flower next year. 

THIS is the time to sow delphinium and hollyhock seeds as soon as they 
are ripe. Seeds of biennials — foxglove, sweet William, forget-me-not, 
canterbury bells, English daisy, mullein and evening primroses — 
should also be started during the next two months. 

SEEDS of beets, turnips, string beans, lettuce, Chinese cabbage and 
carrots may be still sown. Late celery, cauliflower and cabbage plants 
may also be set out. 

KEEP the Mexican bean beetle under control with thorough rotenone 
sprays, particularly under the leaves. 

IF your dahlia tips wilt, stem borers are most likely to blame. Cut off 
and burn affected portions, and spray or dust plants with rotenone. 
YOUR house plants are probably enjoying their Summer vacation in the 
garden or porch. Water them with liquid manure bi-weekly, and their 
response will be amazing. Cuttings for next Winter may be started 
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during this month — geranium, begonia, coleus, philodendron, patient 
plant, ivy, and the like. 

CUT OFF delphinium flower heads after blooming and permit plants to 
rest for a few weeks before watering and fertilizing for a second flower 
crop. Stalks should be cut at the base after they turn yellow and show 
signs of withering. 

TALL perennials — phlox, asters, liatris, hibiscus, plume poppy, etc. 
— should be staked before they begin to bend over. There are many 
inexpensive supports on the market designed to be neat, durable and 
inconspicuous. 

WISTERIA pruning should be tended by cutting back the long, season’s 
shoots to three or four eyes. This promotes the development of small, 
flowering spurs. Vines will also appreciate an application of well- 
rotted manure. 

IF your growing season permits, gladiolus may still be planted for late 
flowers. A complete fertilizer should be mixed with the soil. 

BEGIN your attack against the lilac borer by spraying trunks and 
branches with a 50% wettable DDT, at the rate of three tablespoons 
per one gallon of water, from July to August. At least three applica- 
tions at 10-day intervals will be necessary to get the moths or the young 
larvae before they enter the bark. 

JAPANESE beetle grubs in the lawn may be controlled with a 5% 
chlordane dust used at 414 pounds per 1000 square feet. A 10% dust 
at half the amount may be used instead. Be sure to wash in thoroughly. 

CUPRINOL may be used for painting to prevent rotting of posts and 
trellis to be inserted in the ground as it is non-toxic to plants. 

FLORIST marguerites, Chrysanthemum frutescens, do well as house 
plants. Plants may be started from cuttings. 
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The American Lotus, Nelumbium pentapetalum 


hb 3 stan hin cling 
p j 


THE name LOTUS has many different meanings in various parts of the world. 
Poets speak of the “lotus eaters”; this plant is believed to be a jujube, possibly 
Zizyphus. Here in America, the word has been given to various water-lilies, in- 
cluding even the Nymphaea, of which our lovely white water-lily is the most familiar 
example. More commonly, the name is now applied to species of Nelumbium. Most 
properly, the name lotus should be used chiefly for the East Indian species, Nelum- 
bium nelumbo, often and erroneously known as the Egyptian lotus. In color, the 
gorgeous flowers vary from white to red and make a charming water plant for large 
gardens. The native species is Nelumbium pentapetalum, often called water chin- 
kapin. The flowers are a pale yellow and graceful as well as delightful in every way. 
It grows wild in New England and adjacent territory and also in the mid-West. 
Unfortunately, it is found infrequently, although usually abundantly in ponds 
where it has survived. It is perfectly hardy in gardens, provided the water is deep 
enough to prevent the roots from freezing. 
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Vow ts the _ to Vsit Gardens 


By Arthur Rapp, Council Bluffs, lowa 


ESPITE all that may be said or that may be read, most of us 

learn by example rather than by precept. Visiting a garden 

is usually a most enjoyable occasion and very frequently a most 

profitable one, for the opportunity to make one’s own appraisal as 

to the value of practices and material is not to be ignored by any 
gardener. 

The first garden visit that I can distinctly remember was as a 
child to a garden of an elderly couple. The garden was on a rather 
steep hillside and, as we proceeded hand in hand, I noticed that 
all the better specimens were on the upper side of paths. That 
was an elementary lesson in planning that has been of great value 
to me in later years, 

Years ago my attention was called to a distant garden by a 
friend who knew of my interest in garden problems. This garden 
had been started by a grandfather and mother who, in breaking 
the sod of the prairies, would bring in plants for their garden. 
Through three generations the garden had been augmented by 
contributions and exchange almost always in the form of seeds 
from friends far and wide. The garden was large and apparently 
without form or plan, nor was there evidence of great care, but I 
have never seen a garden or a display that could be more aptly 
described as a riot of color. 

The time of the first visit was in early Spring when wild flowers 
were at their best and the profusion of bloom from volunteer seed 
was remarkable. This garden was visited repeatedly at various 
times of the year so that the nature of the material in the garden 
varied greatly, yet always there was the same impression — a pro- 
fusion of bloom with little conflict. Most gardeners realize in 
time that the production of viable seed and securing good 
germination are not simple matters. 

When we stopped at the garden gate of the elder Sass brother, 
whose contribution of iris and peony hybrids has been so valuable, 
he greeted us by saying “You have come to see the flowers; no 
one has ever done that before.’ While he had already introduced 
some of his peony and iris seedlings in the East he was practically 
unknown as yet in the mid-West. 

His garden was in a rather extensive farm orchard, and it was 
already apparent that his increased interest in flowering plants 
left little time for other forms of horticulture. Everywhere be- 
tween the trees were rows and plots of seedlings while evidently 
all the seed stalks on the older plants were tagged to indicate the 
nature and time of crossing. At that time he was hybridizing 
many varieties of plants rather than devoting all of his efforts to 
a few. 

There are those who become so absorbed in what they are doing 
that there is but little time to put into words that which is done. 
Gladly would the gardener show us what he was doing, but the 
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significance of what was to be seen depended largely upon the 
visitor’s ability to comprehend. In time there developed an under- 
standing that was unspoken yet it served its purpose in a better 
manner. 

With improved roads and better vehicles, the range of garden 
visits increased mightily. While I have enjoyed seeing exhibition 
gardens, their problems are not my problems nor is my garden 
like theirs. Nor do I care for vast fields of flowers grown and 
maintained for seed or bloom, and gardens composed largely of a 
single kind of plants do not especially appeal to me. 

Having been long interested in wild flowers, perhaps three visits 
to gardens in the Smoky Mountains should be mentioned. The 
first of these was very complete, well-kept and planned and we 
saw things that we shall probably never see again, but a stop 
along the mountain roadside could have been somewhat more 
interesting. The second garden indicated very great skill, yet that 
skill had been used to display native plants in an unnatural 
manner. Upon our second visit we found that the garden had 
been taken back to the forest on the mountain side. I doubt 
whether a tactless remark on my part had anything to do with 
this as wild flowers can generally speak for themselves, 

I shall always remember the third garden as an approach to 
perfection. There were really four gardens rather than one and 
no one was at home — which can be an advantage. The first 
garden was simply an outcropping of gray granite slabs with 
little, gray-leaved native plants in every crack and crevice. The 
second was a rock fall from an overhanging ledge and, in falling, 
the rocks had brought along plants with just enough color to give 
life to the garden. The third was an excellent collection of azaleas 
and rhododendrons so skillfully arranged that it was hard to 
believe that it was a made garden. The fourth garden was perhaps 
the most difficult, consisting as it did of those taller, more robust 
perennials that are natives of the southern highlands. 

Perhaps someday I may by good fortune be permitted tosee gar- 
dens such as these again. I dread to think of what might have been 
done with the materials and opportunities. In the dryer and higher 
prairies of the West there are regions so difficult in rainfall and 
humidity that it is necessary to keep the land fallow in alternate 
years if a crop of wheat is to be raised. One would hardly look 
for a garden containing those plants that show a preference for 
gray skies, fogs and frequent drizzles. Apparently, however, 
there are gardeners, for I know a few, who are indifferent to hot 
winds, droughts, and intense sunshine. 

Most of us have found out that in gardening it is not always 
easy nor is it possible to repeat a happy experience no matter 
how hard we try. It is not always possible to learn much through 
a garden visit but, nevertheless, it is always worth-while to try. 
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THE COMMON ROCK-LICHEN ... 


Che Oklost BP -” 


By Ethel H. Hausman, Torrey Botanical Club 





ANY persons have exclaimed with de- 
light over a brilliant patch of the little 
red-crested lichen, or British soldiers, grow- 
ing on sterile soil, and have gathered it for 
dish-gardens and table decorations; or have 
noted the widely-spreading, grayish green 
tufts of the so-called reindeer “moss,” one 
of the commonest of the soil lichens. 

But the soil lichens are not generally so 
attractive nor so prominent as the rock- 
lichens. These rock-rosettes, or “doilies,” 
form an adornment on bare rocks and cliffs 
which are visible for great distances. Many 
of these attractive species are within easy 
reach of one who walks afield, except in the 
region of cities, for lichens cannot grow 
where the air is tainted with smoke or with 
the fumes of industry. The rock-lichens are 
especially noticeable on humid, damp, or 
rainy days. 

Just what is a lichen? A lichen is a part- 
nership between a fungus and an alga; a 
close association between a mass of fine 
fungal threads, entangling a multitude of 
little green cells of an alga. The algae 
most commonly present in this alga-fungus 
combination belong usually to the Blue- 
green Group, Cyanophyceae or to the Green 
Group, Chlorophyceae. The algae are able to 
live “wild” without the fungus; but in gen- 
eral the fungus threads soon perish if they 
do not come across the appropriate algae. 

The body of many of the rock-lichens, 
generally of a rosette-form, consists of a 
particularly tough and resistant sheet of 
tissue made up of closely-felted fungal 
threads that completely protect the deli- 
cate little algal cells enmeshed within. The 
fungal threads afford shelter to the algal 
cells, and the algal cells manufacture food 
for the fungal threads, so “they live hap- 
pily ever after.” 

Of all the members of the plant world, 
the lichens possess the greatest capabilities 
of adapting themselves to the most widely 
divergent conditions of climate, altitude, 
moisture, drought, heat, and cold. They 
spread from the tropics to the poles, and 
their numbers increase from the equator 
northwards and southwards. 

These are the first growths to appear on 
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naked rocks and bare cliffs that offer neither 
foothold nor nourishment for other kinds of 
plants. With their acids, the lichens are able 
to dissolve the rock-forming minerals and 
thus break up the rock itself and secure a 
firm footing. They are, therefore, the pio- 
neers which prepare the substratum upon 
which mosses and other minute growths can 
secure an anchorage and food. They live 
partly upon mineral solutes, and partly 
upon microscopic air-borne particles, but 
chiefly upon the products of the photo- 
synthesis of their entrapped algal cells. 
After a period of growth, rock-decomposi- 
tion, and decay, these hardy pioneers have 
thus prepared the surface of the rock for 
the succession of higher plants which follow, 
and which further carry forward the trans- 
formation of the rock into soil. 

Lichens are the most widely disseminated 
of the larger plant forms. One species, of in- 
terest in this respect, is the green map 
lichen, Rhizocarpon geographicum, or Leci- 
dea geographica, (shown in the drawing) 
said to be the most universally distributed 
larger organism of any kind. It is found 
literally to the ends of the earth. It is the 
highest-growing of any of the plants of the 
Alps, and was the only plant growth found 
by Agassiz near the summit of Mt. Blanc. 
It has been collected at the elevation of 
19,000 feet in the Himalayas, where it occu- 
pied the very last outpost of vegetation. 
The same species has been reported from 
Mt. Chimborazo in the Andes. This is the 
little lichen that so attractively colors and 
makes more cheerful the forbidding bare 
summits of our Adirondacks, Green Moun- 
tains, White Mountains, and others; splash- 
ing its little rosettes of bright apple-green 
thickly over the naked rocks. But other 
species also lavishly decorate the austere 
cliffs and ledges of our northern mountains. 

It was reserved for the Second Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition to discover the most 
southerly existence of plant life. This was 
in the form of tiny lichens (not yet, I be- 
lieve, determined as to genus or species) — 
lichens no bigger than the heads of pins, 
growing on the northern exposure of a 
mountain. Here for only a week or so in 
midsummer does the temperature rise above 
the freezing point. This short time, then, 
is the only growing-season for these minute 
atoms of life. 

As to our known rock-lichens, it has long 
been supposed that some of them may at- 
tain to a very great age, though on this sub- 
ject the records are fragmentary and scat- 
tered. One finds such statements as these, 
for example: “‘Some species growing on the 
primitive rocks of the highest mountain 
ranges of the world are estimated to have 


attained the age of at least 1000 years.” 
(Lindsay). “One crust lichen, Variolaria, 
has been known to increase one-half milli- 
meter in size between the end of February 
and the end of September.” (Elliot). Some 
lichens “grow two or three years rapidly. 
Some have been known to be 45-years-old 
before beginning to fruit.”’ (Creevey). ““We 
have no data from which to ascribe the age 
of tartareous species which adhere almost 
inseparably to the stones. Some of them are 
probably as old as any living organisms on 
earth.” (MacMillan). This authority also 
hazards the opinion that some rock-lichens 
may date back to the retreat of the last 
glacier. In this country this would mean 
something between 25,000 and 50,000 years. 

Our longest and most careful study was 
made of three plants of the Parmelia genus, 
the commonest genus of rock-rosettes on 
mountains. The plants selected were three 
closely associated individuals of Parmelia 
centrifuga, a tightly adherent, thin, resist- 
ant species, that grows at a higher altitude 
than most other members of the genus. The 
botanical and mathematical details of this 
study were reported in the Bulletin of the 
Torrey Botanical Club in January, 1948. 
The gist of this study is that the average 
growth-rate of all these plants together. 
measured over a seven-year period, was 
only 0.85 millimeters a year. This was at an 
altitude of 2,100 feet, where growing-seasons 
are much longer. Higher, above 3,200 
feet, on Mt. Chocorua, New Hampshire, we 
found large rosettes whose age must have 
been 1,500 years or more. Through bin- 
oculars on inaccessible cliffs some 10,000 feet 
or more in altitude, in the Alps, we have re- 
corded far larger patches which we judged 
may have begun growing some 10,000 years 
or so ago. So it seems reasonable to suppose 
that lichens represent the oldest living 
beings on our earth. Of course, this does not 
mean that the plant tissue we see now has 
been in existence over that period of time, 
for the central point of original growth in 
these great rosettes has disappeared, and 
only a ring of younger growth may persist. 
The inner portion of the rosette is often oc- 
cupied with subsequent concentric frilly 
lobes, or mosses which have lodged upon 
the decomposing tissue of the original 
earlier zones of lichen. But, however that 
may be, these plants carry downward the 
succession of an age-long chain of constant 
growth. 

The life of such lichens is maintained un- 
der the most trying of conditions. On the 
very lofty mountains, growth must be ex- 
ceedingly slow, half, quarter, or probably 
much less than a quarter of the rate we 
found by measuring the New Hampshire 
lichens already described. Moreover, it is 
known that lichens are able to live for long 
periods, probably many years, in a static 
condition, with no growth. Hence the notion 
advanced by some botanists, and now up- 
held by the present investigations, that 
some lichens may date back for their begin- 
ning of growth to the time of the retreat of 
the last glacier is not fantastic. 

The life of the rock-clinging lichens of 

See page 271 
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SOMETHING WE GARDENERS NEED .. . 


A Good, Yollow Li, 


By H. R. Mosnat, Belle Plaine, lowa 


HERE are yellow lilies, but so far they 
leave much to be desired. 

There is Lilium umbellatum, Golden 
Fleece, and some of the Golden Chalice 
hybrids of umbellatum-dauricum. But these 
are upright facing lilies, and many flower 
growers do not especially care for this type 
of lily. They are healthy, vigorous and easy 
to grow, and have no fragrance. 

Then there is Lilium pumilum or tenui- 
folium, also known as the Siberian coral 
lily, which has one fine yellow variety, 
Golden Bunting. The variety, Golden 
Gleam, refuses to gleam golden for me either 
in bulbs bought or in seed. It is so close to 
the coral-type color that the two have to be 
put side by side to show a few shades differ- 
ence in color. But these are all small lilies. 

There is also martagon album, a fine, little 
lily with thick, waxy petals and small 
blooms, but so far I have not succeeded 
with it. 

Last year I planted amabile luteum and 
when it bloomed this year, I thought at last 
I had what I wanted in a fine yellow lily. 
But, alas, it has an odor like stink-horn 
toadstools or skunk-cabbage. 

In every other way it is a fine lily — but 
for that unpleasant odor which the catalogs 
fail to mention. It is very distinctly an out- 
door lily. But it does not spread its odor for 
several hundred feet like auratum, regale, 
candidum, formosanum, and some other 
lilies. For this we should give thanks. 

Many lilies are fragrant, but some varie- 
ties have no fragrance, such as trigrinum 
and umbellatum. 

These two lilies are different, but they 
have been hybridized. It is from such crosses 
that the most striking variations come. 
One of these is a variety called Valencia, of 
soft orange to rich yellow coloring, brilliant, 
clear and sparkling. The flowers are very 
large and flat, opening along the bloom- 
form of auratum. They are a facing bloom 
like their tigrinum parent. The flowers have 
a slight midrib of coppery gold, thus the 
comparison to auratum — the “ gold-banded 
lily of Japan’’—is not too far-fetched. 
The blooms also have maroon dots on the 
petals. Altogether, it is a stunning flower 
and a fine addition to the small list of desir- 
able yellow lilies. It has no perfume. 

However, we should not forget a very 
lovely native lily of the eastern United 
States, canadense flavum. It has yellow, bell- 
shaped blooms, very different from the re- 
curved petals of the red form, which often 
grows taller, and is later to bloom. They are 
the much loved meadow lilies. The two are 
different enough to be different species. 
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There are a goodly number of red lilies, 
almost enough white, especially in trumpet 
lilies, but we are still very short as to clear, 
cool yellows, golds, and like shades and 
colors. Not only that, but I am trying to do 
something about it. 

Even if a fine yellow lily lacks perfume it 
will be all right. It is better to have no 
smell at all than an unpleasant one. 

L. sulphureum has not yet bloomed for 
me. It is acclaimed as a very fine yellow 
lily, but it is also tender here in the heart 
of the blizzard belt, and needs to be well 
mulched in Winter. Lilies love mulch as a 
general rule. Mulch of leaves supplies 
humus as the leaves gradually decay, weeds 
are kept down, and the soil is cool, moist 
and open. The angle worms like it, because 
they feed on half decayed leaves. They help 
to keep the soil porous. 

Marvelous recent advances have been 
made as to new, hardy lilies, but those so 
far do not have perfume. For a long time, 
gladiolus also lacked fragrance, but that 
has now been achieved, so perhaps, also, 
with yellow lilies? 


Seed Catalog Garden 


New home owners in Milwaukee have the 
problem of providing inexpensive flowers 
which are quick and easy to grow. To help 
them select flowers for their gardens, a dis- 
play of some 250 varieties has been set up 
in Elmhurst Parkway, just north of West 
Capital Drive and 36th St. 

This “living seed catalog” was planned 
by Milwaukee Civic Garden Center in co- 
operation with the Beautify Milwaukee 
Committee. The City Forestry Depart- 
ment prepared the beds and planted the 
seeds which were donated by the Civic 
Garden Center. All plants are labeled for 
easy identification. 

The “Seed Catalog Garden” is devoted 
to annuals alone and practically any worth- 
while annual is there. Nearly all of the new 
1950 flowers will be there and most of the 
better older varieties. There are 15 large 
beds full of annuals, and I believe it is the 
best annual garden of its kind in the 
country. 

There will be: 12 of the most beautiful 
asters on display, 12 of the most beautiful 
larkspur on display, 10 African marigolds, 
17 varieties of petunias in one bed, 15 varie- 
ties of snapdragons in one bed, and 19 
varieties of zinnias in one bed. 

It is like a dream come true, because if 
all gardeners are like myself they too would 
appreciate the opportunity given me to 
order seed from a catalog right down the 
line and seeing it grow and bloom right 
before our very eyes. 

— Wa rer P. Knutu 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





The yellow form of the meadow lily, L. canadense flavum 
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THEY CAN BE BEAUTIFUL... 


P lanting iZ arking 


reas 


By George B. Cabot, George B. Cabot and Associates, Design Engineers 


HE design of any large parking area is 

primarily one of engineering involving 
the safe control and movement of vehicles 
and pedestrians. However, throughout the 
design of such a development there are 
areas which lend themselves very well to 
the introduction of planting. 

In the Quincy Municipal Parking Area, 
many spaces were particularly adapted to a 
more enjoyable planting arrangement than 
would be inherent in the straight-line 
parking-bay arrangement. The peculiar 
outline of the Area lent itself to the use of 
curved bays which in themselves present a 
very pleasing appearance. 

Because parking areas are primarily a 
place where cars are stored for a certain 
period, they become virtually a great pedes- 
trian way. Therefore, not only is it desira- 
ble to make such an area one of pleasant 
appearance through the injection of plant- 
ing, but it is also necessary to control the 
movements of pedestrians, in so far as 
possible, by means of safety walks and ways 
which are carefully defined. In order to do 
this, we have made use of various textured 
materials and functional planting. 

As far as the planting is concerned, it is 
not a-case of making an aesthetic area of 
what is virtually a strictly functional 
scheme. Therefore, planting has been ar- 
ranged to be functional and at the same 
time present as much beauty as possible. 
In the Quincy Parking Area, use is made of 
shade trees and low shrubs. 

Many problems present themselves with 
the planting of parking areas or large 
rotaries and other schemes designed to 
control traffic, either vehicular or pedes- 


trian. In the case of parking areas, it is 
unsafe to allow any shrubs to grow very 
tall; therefore, the designer is confined to 
what might be called self-maintaining, low 
plant material. As everyone knows, there is 
a limited amount of material to draw from 
in this respect. This makes the designer’s 
problem doubly hard. He wants to get 
away from repetition and provide as much 
flowering in the Spring, green during the 
Summer and color during the Fall, as 
possible. 

Obviously, a parking area of the munici- 
pal type must be designed to have as little 
maintenance as possible, particularly where 
plants are concerned. Where it is necessary 
to provide barriers for pedestrians, low 
hedges have been used; elsewhere, an entire 
area will be covered with a ground cover. 
Other shrubs have been massed in bank 
planting. Operators of cars must at all 
times be able to see over any planting at 
the entrances, and exits and trees have 
been located so that they will not be an 
obstruction or sight hindrance to the 
motorist. 

For the purpose of satisfying the needs 


of the Quincy Parking Area, the following. 


plants were successfully used: 


TREES 
Acer platanoides, Norway maple 
Ulmus americana molini, Moline elm. 
Pinus resinosa, red pine 


SHRUBS 
Euonymus alatus, winged euonymus 
Euonymus alatus compactus, dwarf winged 
euonymus 
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Forsythia intermedia spectabilis, showy 
border forsythia 

Ligustrum amurense, Amur privet 

Ligustrum obtusifolium regelianum, Re- 
gel’s border privet 

Lonicera tatarica, tatarian honeysuckle 

Spiraea vanhouttei, Vanhoutte spirea 

GROUND COVERS 

Euonymus fortunei vegetus, bigleaf winter- 
creeper 

Vinca minor bowlest, Bowles periwinkle. 


Rosa eglanteria, the eglantine of Chaucer, 
Spencer and Shakespeare, and the sweet- 
brier of the countryside, is a rose that is 
known for the agreeable, aromatic odor of 
its leaves. A native of Europe, it has now 
become naturalized in North America. Its 
flowers are pink. 


Humphrey Lilacs 

The lilae collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin W. Humphrey, Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, has become well-known in the 
western part of the state and is visited by 
great numbers of people who enjoy seeing 
the hundreds of plants on a two-acre, steep 
hillside area. The oldest plants are now 30 
years old. Little pruned, they have attained 
great size, and this year were more full of 
bloom than ever before. Other plants are 
from 10 to 20 years old. 

The varieties include not only the best 
known of the old standbys but some of the 
newest varieties sent out by Lemoine 
previous to the war. It is, therefore, a place 
where comparison can well be made be- 
tween these newer ones and the more 
familiar kinds. 

In this cold section of western Pennsyl- 
vania, lilacs are often subject to injury by 
Spring frosts. Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey 
have kept careful records and state that 
the following 17 varieties have never been 
injured in their garden when many of the 
other kinds have been hurt. This list is 
therefore presented with the hope it may 
be of value to others who live in sections 
where frost damage is likely to occur. 

It will be noted that most of the varieties 
mentioned are doubles and for some reason 
they seem to be more reliable in bloom 
than are the single kinds. It would be in- 
teresting to learn if other breeders have 
had this same experience. 

Alphonse Lavallee 
Ami Schott 

Ellen Willmott 
Emile Lemoine 
Georges Bellair 

Jean Mace 

Jules Simon 

Leon Gambetta 
Marechal Lannes 
Michael Buchner 
Mme. Antoine Buchner 
Montaigne 

Pres. Fallieres 

Pres. Loubet 

Pres. Poincaire 

Prof. Charles Sargent 
Thunberg 

Victor Lemoine 
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A JAPANESE TELLS AMERICANS HOW... 


be | Grow erstummons 


By Kan Yashiroda, Tonosho-Kyoku, Kagawaken, Japan 


N late Autumn, rural homes, boundaries 
of arable lands and persimmon orchards 

of Japan are decorated with abundant 
delicious fruits — ranging from bright red 
to orange-yellow — of Japanese persim- 
mons. They have been our most affectionate 
and intimate fruit trees for many centuries. 
Now they are becoming important not only 
in the home garden, but also in commercial 
fruit plantings in America. The fruits are 
beautiful as table decorations, delicious to 
eat in sherbets and creams and tasty when 
eaten with sugar and lemon juice. A tre- 
mendous number of dried fruits are ex- 
ported to America, annually, before Christ- 
mas. 

I wish to call attention to the value of the 
persimmon as an ornamental tree and that 
a number of Japanese varieties are likely to 
be hardy even in New England. Large 
lustrous leaves turn bright yellow to crim- 
son in Autumn. 

The Japanese persimmon, Diospyros kaki, 
is closely allied to the common persimmon, 
D. virginiana, native from Connecticut 
southward, which is far inferior in fruits, 
but hardier. It attains a height of more than 
30 feet, with wide spreading branches; but 
most of the varieties cultivated are not as 
tall, and very dwarf trees are generally 
seen. Persimmons grow well in a wide range 
of climate and soil, varying with the vari- 
ety. They prefer fertile sandy clay, pro- 
viding there is no stagnant water to cause 
entire failure. 

In our district, where hot and bone dry 
Summers are experienced annually, the 
trees never fail to bear fruit abundantly 
every year, and they are found near running 
water or on deep fertile soils. Seedlings 
grafted on Diospyros kaki stock adapt them- 
selves better to drier or wetter soils than 
those grafted on D. lotus, a widely dis- 
tributed species in Asia; however, the latter 
resists more cold and adapts itself to a 
wider climate range. It has more fibrous 
roots which make transplanting easy. 

I understand many trees are, in America, 
worked on the native common persimmon 
stock. The affinities are varied, too. If 
variety Fuyu, the best and most extensively 
grown one in Japan and America, is grafted 
on lotus stock, it grows normally for several 
years and then dies off generally. This 
capricious tendency is also found in the 
varieties themselves. I have had much 
trouble in selecting a few of the best varie- 
ties for our district from so many varieties. 
There are not less than 200 worthy named 
varieties locally or widely known from 
olden times in Japan. 

If grown in a tub or pot, as a dwarf fruit 
tree, for its large, delicious fruits of bright 
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colors and for Autumn colors, most of the 
varieties bear well. Secure young Spring- 
grafted trees in late Autumn — never mind 
whether all the leaves are shed off or not. 
Sturdy three- to four-foot trees are best. If 
possible, ask the nurseryman to send you 
the ones grafted on root-pruned stocks. 
Japanese persimmons have a long, straight 
tap root with a few fibrous rootlets, making 
transplanting somewhat difficult, so deeper 
pots should be selected, 12 inches or so in 
diameter. The potted soil should consist of 
a fertile, fairly heavy loam, with a sprin- 
kling of coarse sand and some amounts of 
well-rotted stable manure. 

After carefully placing crocks on the 
bottom of the pots to insure good drainage, 
the trees should be planted firmly. Repot- 
ting should be done every other year, and 
in the alternate years, plants sl.ould be top- 
dressed in the Autumn. Be very cautious 
not to break the ball or remove too much 
soil from the ball, when repotting. As long 
as the soil is sweet, and the trees are not too 
big, top dressing only is sufficient to have 
healthy, productive potted trees. In ma- 
nuring, I have found that the best way, 
whether grown in the field or in pots, is to 
give half of the amount during the growing 
season and the rest in the Autumn and none 
in the early Spring, before the buds break, 
as that, to me, seems to enhance the drop- 
ping of the flowers and young fruits —a 
common problem in Japanese persimmons. 

The tops of the potted trees should be cut 





back to 114 to two feet, ascertaining several 
sound, undamaged top buds remain. If the 
potted trees are placed where dry cold winds 
prevail from the North, pruning should be 
practiced in the early Spring, and in those 
places, the unheated house is the best pro- 
tection from wind and cold. A heated house 
is not good for the Winter sleep of Japanese 
persimmons. 

In the following pruning season, three or 
four sturdy branches should be left and cut 
back one-half to two-thirds; but as early 
bearing is desired, regardless of well-bal- 
anced, bushy, dwarf growth in the future, 
cut off only the tip of each braach, as the 
flowers are generally produced on the new 
growth produced near the ends of each 
branch. 

After the second or third year, lighter 
pruning should be practiced; otherwise no 
flowers can be expected. Weak twigs are 
always useless. 

In Summer, after the current growth has 
hardened, if too much water is given, the 
second growth will be produced; so be care- 
ful to keep the plants on the dry side. If the 
trees are subjected to sudden and frequent 
changes of dryness and wetness, the young 
fruits will drop off. Japanese persimmons 
should succeed in pots easily, regardless of 
these points. 

The flowers, produced on the axils of the 
current growth where young, lustrous 
leaves expand, are rather insignificant, yet 
interesting and lovely to observe. Usually 
the calyx is four-parted and expanded, and 
it remains green until the fruit ripens. The 
whitish corolla is also four-parted in the 
form of a square. Besides perfect flowers, 
small staminate cup-shaped flowers are pro- 
duced on some varieties which are desirable 
as pollinizers. Persimmon flowers are much 
favored by bees. 

Japanese persimmons are divided into 
two groups: one that bears the non-astrin- 
gent fruits, eaten while hard; the other, has 

See page 279 


Photo: Yashtroda 


Japanese persimmon, Maru-Gaki 
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BUSH SNAP BEANS GROW QUICKLY... 


Stell yy to Zz Fant 


By Paul Work, N. Y. S. College of Agriculture 


Lf sere apy have a tendency to curb 
the style of garden planning, both from 
the standpoint of care and of using — or 
losing — the products. Bush snap beans are 
an exception. They grow quickly and can be 
planted and harvested before or after vaca- 
tion or both. Ordinarily the crop matures in 
seven or eight weeks from seeding. True, 
beans are tender to frost and will not come 
back as well as sweet corn after being 
nipped on a snappy morning. On the other 
hand it takes only a few days for them to 
get above ground and one can plant reason- 
ably safely two weeks after average date of 
last killing frost. And one may take a 
chance a week earlier. It does not pay to 
plant beans too early for they do not grow 
as well as peas or radishes when tempera- 
tures are low. 

In much of the North, a July 15 planting 
will likely come through and seedings may 
even be made as late as August 1, according 
to the local climate. 

Most bush snap beans are being bred for 
“concentrated” maturity to save labor in 
picking. This is really no disadvantage for 
the home gardener. One can make as many 
plantings as desired, say, two weeks apart. 

Beans are fairly tolerant of acidity in the 
soil, though limas are less so than ordinary 
bush snap beans. They do well in a wide 
range of soils, light to heavy. Adequate gen- 
eral fertilizing for the whole garden is suffi- 
cient for beans. But do not be misled by the 
old adage, “That land is so poor it won't 
grow beans”’. 

Recent breeding has given us a magnifi- 
cent new crop of varieties of green snap 
bush beans. 

Topcrop, bred by W. J. Zaumeyer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and his associates, is not unlike Tender- 
green and is now available from many 
seedsmen. It offers high table quality and 
heavy yield. Contender, from U.S.D.A., 
Charleston, S. C., is a better variety than 
Black Valentine, but is hardly up to Top- 
crop for table quality. It is handsome in ap- 
pearance and somewhat more rugged 
against adverse conditions. Both of these 
offer resistance to certain forms of mosaic. 
Tendergreen and its cousins are still de- 
sirable varieties. Bountiful is flat-podded 
and thin-walled but it is early, and some 
like it because it has a more pronounced 
bean flavor than the round-podded sorts. 
Pencil Pod and Brittle Wax still rule as 
wax-podded varieties. 

Bush beans are planted in rows 30 inches 
or three feet apart. Eight seeds per foot 
usually gives a good stand. The yield of 
bean plants is not as greatly affected by 
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planting too thickly or too thinly as is sweet 
corn. There is considerable capacity for 
adjustment to spacing. 

Many people harvest beans without hav- 
ing done anything about diseases and in- 
sects. But sometimes the enemies are de- 
structive. The seed corn maggot may de- 
stroy the plant before the beans are up. 
Some plants get above ground but have lost 
their growing-point, these are often called 
“snake-heads”’. There is not much to do 
about the maggot except to plant when the 
county agricultural agent proclaims (or re- 
veals) the maggot free period. Shallow 
planting favors quick “come-up” which 
helps against maggots but this is not so 
good when the soil is dry. Planting a bit 
thickly is also useful. Spergon, dusted on 
the seed, helps control root rot. Anthracnose 
(rust) and bacterial blight are best con- 
trolled by buying disease-free seed. Most 
seed offered by reliable seedsmen meets this 
requirement. 

Another story could be written on the 
widely diverse groups of beans that are 
available — the horticultural, beloved by 


Topcross snap bean is 





New Englanders; the pole beans, for rich 
quality and prolonged picking; the limas 
for toothsome richness; the white and 
scarlet runners for beauty, as well as green- 
shell use, and others beside. 


Yellow Wonder Poppies 


Forty-four Yellow Wonder Iceland pop- 
pies on four plants were counted one May 
morning. The aging poppies were a brilliant 
yellow, the younger ones a fresh lemon color. 
They were never still. A slender peduncle, 
often two feet tall, supported each lovely 
flower. The slightest movement of the air 
set them swinging. The ajuga, armeria and 
heartsease were all quiet and serene, while 
the poppies above continually fussed. 

Honeybees alighted, walked around and 
around collecting pollen from their numer- 
ous anthers; the pollen was abundant, at 
that moment the swinging was more violent. 
A red and black flower-bug was another 
visitor but its slight weight made no dif- 
ference in the swaying. When a bumblebee 
came for its share of pollen, the pretty 
flower dropped over, almost touching the 
ground. Those burly bees are heavy- 
weights. 


Convallaria 
Lily-of-the-valley runs riot at the back 
of our rock garden. The flowers seem to be 
made for the house; outdoors they hide in 
their foliage. 
— Nett McMurray 
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A GIFT FROM THE INDIANS... 


Lbir oom 


eans 


By J. R. Hepler, University of New Hampshire 


EIRLOOM. beans, what are they? 
Heirloom beans are the ones that our 
fathers, grandfathers and great grandfath- 
ers have been growing year after year here 
in New England. They have selected them 
over a long period of time to suit the climate 
and soil and to give them a quality that 
New England people like. They are mostly 
either green shell or dry shell beans — 
usually colored, rarely white and seldom to 
be bought excepting occasionally on local 
markets. They come under such names as 
Jacob’s Cattle, Job’s Cattle, Trout, Coach 
Dog, Boston Beauty, Horticulture, Arling- 
ton, Wild Goose and Soldier. These are just 
a few of the names. There are many more. 
I was first attracted to the multiplicity of 
types and varieties when judging beans at 
the county fairs in New Hampshire. When- 
ever I judged a plate of beans I had never 
seen before, I put a small handful in my 
pocket, and in this way I have collected 
perhaps 150 or 200 samples all told — beans 
that were grown by somebody, somewhere, 
and in nearly every case beans that could 
not be bought from seed companies. 

In many cases, these beans are really the 
best and most productive ones that can be 
grown in the neighborhood. The navy has 
always refused to buy colored beans with 
the possible exception of the red kidney. I 
do not know why the navy, and for that 
matter all the armed services, specified 
white beans. I suspect it was because they 
could tell bad beans better when the color 
was white than when it was spotted. But, 
the home gardener did not mind a colored 
bean. In fact, I think most of the home 
folks are like myself; they take pleasure in 
the thousand and one designs which are 
found in colored beans. They are interesting 
as well as nutritious. 

Most of these beans have been handed 
down to us from the Indians. I am told that 
the Indians were fond of colored beans and, 
perhaps, carried them around in their pock- 
ets the same as I do when I see pretty ones 
in the Fall. To me, the most striking design 
is that of Jacob’s Cattle, or Trout —a 
beautiful white bean spotted with red. It is, 
perhaps, the second most widely grown 
bean in New Hampshire. I often wondered 
where the pattern came from. At the 
World’s Fair in New York I saw an exhibit 
of Incan beans that had exactly this same 
Jacob’s Cattle pattern. Of course, you might 
say that the Peruvians, noticing the striking 
pattern and beauty of this bean, bought 
some of our New Hampshire beans, but I 
am more inclined to think that it is a pat- 
tern which was cultivated thousands of 
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years ago in the mountains of South 
America. 

The Indians are also said to have a 
sharper sense of taste than the white man, 
and they prefer colored beans to white 
beans. In any case, I am sure that all the 
different types, the ones with spots on 
them, the ones with stripes on them, the 
Soldier type of beans and the different 
colors were common with the Indians long 
before the white man came to this country. 

We do have a definite history of the 
Great Northern bean, which is not a New 
England Heirloom. It was cultivated by the 
Mandan Indians of North Dakota previous 
to the white man’s appearance. The white 
man simply grew it in large acreages and 
sold it to the government for navy beans. 

In New Hampshire the most widely 
planted of these beans is the Soldier. This 
is a bean of kidney shape, with the figure of 
a soldier around the eye, a jaunty figure in 
a brownish uniform with square shoulders. 
It is really a striking design. However, this 
same design is also found on the Improved 
Yellow Eye, which is a marrow type bean 
grown largely in Maine. The Yellow Eye, 
by the way, is one of the few Heirloom 
beans that has found its way into com- 
merce. 

Then, there is the Horticulture group of 
beans, and I have often wondered how I 
could describe or differentiate the Horticul- 
tural group. They usually have brownish or 
reddish stripes. They make fairly accepta- 
ble string beans, most excellent shell beans, 
and are also used by many people as dry 
beans. They come in many sizes and shapes. 
Some are pole, some have short runners, 
others are dwarf. Some have long red pods, 
others have short, yellowish pods. 

I was attracted by a reddish bean of the 
Horticulture type with beautiful long pods, 
a shell bean which was shelled and sold in 
pint boxes on the roadside markets in 
southern New Hampshire. The bean looked 
very good to me, but I found that the 
women folks did not buy it because the pods 
were yellow instead of red. When the bean 
itself was shelled it had the most beautiful 
red shells imaginable. Why not cross this 
productive, long-podded Heirloom bean 
with a bright colored one like French’s 
Horticulture, which was hard to shell in the 
first place and which, when shelled, had 
white beans? The cross was easily made, 
but it took about 10,000 plants to produce 
one that had both red pods and red beans. 
This cross has gone out on the market as a 
true dwarf, which is called Flash, and a 
runner bean which is called Brilliant. 


However, in trying out the various types 
of Horticulture beans that were sent in, 
one in particular that came from Littleton, 
New Hampshire, seemed to stand out. This 
is called the Littleton Horticulture and is 
now on the market as a high yielding, re- 
sistant bean for New Hampshire. The red 
colored Horticulture bean I found out 
afterwards was grown all over New Eng- 
land. One person from southern New 
Hampshire said that her great grandfather 
had obtained it in a store in northern New 
York from a shipment of white beans that 
had gome into New York from Canada, 
perhaps 75 or 100 years ago. There were 
just a few of these red beans which grand- 
dad took home and planted, but they had 
been in the family ever since. This bean 
goes under the name of Souhegan in south- 
ern New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 
In Vermont, it is called the Vermont Cran- 
berry and in Maine, King of the Earlies. It 
is also called Dora and often by such local 
names as the Gage bean. 

One of the most interesting beans that 
came in seemed to be a mixture of this King 
of the Earlies, or Vermont Cranberry, and 
red kidney. It came to us from Woodstock, 
New Hampshire, under the name of Joshua 
Smith bean. We picked out the red kidney 
ones and soon developed a red kidney type 
of bean which is two weeks earlier and 
yields higher. We think it is of much better 
quality than the real red kidney. 

The Jacob’s Cattle is really my favorite 
because of its pretty spotting. There are 
many types: some early, others late; some 
which grow on small, dwarf plants, others 
on larger ones. One strain that we had grew 
five feet tall, the largest dwarf bean I have 
ever seen. By the way, a dwarf bean is a 
runnerless or bush bean. It is, perhaps, the 
second most widely grown bean in the state 
of New Hampshire. 

Then, there are many pole beans. The 
story about these is that they were brought 
over from Europe in the late ’60’s and ’70’s. 
The good ones survived; the poor ones fell 
by the wayside and survived only as Heir- 
loom beans. Some of these are of the Horti- 
culture type, beautiful, large-seeded, high 
quality beans. Others are true string beans 
with small and practically inedible beans, 
being good only for snap purposes. Perhaps 
the most famous of these is the Wild Goose, 
famous because of the legend, not because 
of any particular value. The legend is that 
a hunter shot a wild goose that had these 
beans in his crop. He saved them and 
planted them. I do not think much of the 
legend myself. In the first place, geese do 
not eat beans, and in the second place, if 
they did, ornithologists tell me that they 
would digest them in an hour or two. 

The quality of these beans varies con- 
siderably. Some of them are pasty, very 
much like the California pea bean. Others 
are dry and rather coarse grained, perhaps 
more like the Soldier or Jacob’s Cattle type. 
Whether you like them or not depends upon 
your taste. We found practically all of them 
good, but it seems to me that your taste for 
them would depend almost entirely upon 
whether you were accustomed to them. 
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GROW DELPHINIUMS BY CUTTINGS ... 


_ we Your West th 


By Carl Grant Wilson, President, American Delphinium Society 


OW many have had a gorgeous del- 
phinium bloom take a first prize, and 
maybe “Best Spike in the Show,” and have 
prided themselves that they had a beautiful 
plant only to have that plant Winter-kill 
or pass out from some other delphinium ill? 
Such disappointments are keenly felt, more 
so because they are unnecessary. 

Did you know you can insure your prize 
specimens? 

I have just finished insuring 77 of my 
1949 selections so that I know I will have 
them in 1950 and thereafter. 

The process is simple. Just take crown 
cuttings of your specimens and put them 
in sand, vermiculite or a mixture of one-half 
sand and one-half peat. If you take one 
cutting you thereby increase your chances 
of having that specimen next year by 100%. 
If you take eight cuttings you increase your 
chances by 800%. That is all that insurance 
entails: increase of chances of not having a 
loss. 

All you need for this kind of an insurance 
policy on your delphiniums is the following: 

lst — A flat of clean sand, or vermiculite 
or one-half sand and one-half peat. 

2nd — A box of Rootone and some Fer- 
mate or other fungicide. 

38rd — A shady place to put the propagat- 
ing box. 

When the growth, either Ist growth in 
March or second growth in July and 
August, is about three to six inches high, 
take a pocket knife and scrape the dirt 
away from the crown so you can see the 
point of juncture. Then cut off the stem and 
try to get a small sliver or section of the 
crown with the cutting. 

Dust or dip the cut end of the cutting 
into Rootone. I usually mix a small quan- 
tity of Fermate with the Rootone. Insert 
the cutting in the propagating box by open- 
ing up a hole with the knife or with the 
fingers. Firm it with the fingers and put in 
a descriptive label with the date. That is 
all there is to it. 

Water the cuttings morning and night 
when and as needed to keep them moder- 
ately moist. In six weeks you can dig 
them out and find them well-rooted. Pot 
the rooted cuttings in a four-inch pot and, 
after about four to six weeks, they can be 
planted in the garden, or if late in the 
season they should be carried over the 
Winter in the coldframe. 

The advantage of this method is that the 
cuttings will be an exact reproduction of the 
parent plant; whereas seed from the same 
plant may have 100 variations. 

I deplore the many delphinium strains 
that are on the market. There are practi- 
cally no delphinium varieties available in 
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the U. S. and Canada such as are available 
in England. In 1948 I planted seed from 
some 50 so-called strains and varieties. I 
now have some 700 plants, no two of them 
alike. 

Another method that I like especially 
well is that of division of the crown. When 
the new growth is three to six inches high, 
either in the Spring or in July and August, 
is the time for dividing the crown. 

Dig up the whole plant. Dislodge what 
dirt will come off. Then wash all the dirt 
off either in a bucket of water or with the 
hose. I usually do this on the compost pile 
and get some use out of the surplus water. 
Some one will rise to say I will get diseases 
in the compost pile but this is not so be- 
cause it is futile to divide anything but 
healthy plants. 

When the roots are clean lay the plant 
on a bench or the barn or garage floor. A 
little study of the crown construction will 
inform you just where to enter the point of 


sharp knife to either cut or split it into 
sections, each section of which must have 
one or more growing tips or eyes plus some 
roots. 

I usually get from four to nine rooted 
divisions out of a clump depending on its 
size. After dusting with Fermate, or any 
other good fungicide, these divisions are 
potted in four-inch pots in good sifted com- 
post soil, using no fertilizer. They are then 
watered, labelled and the pots plunged in 
the ground up to their rim in a shady spot. 
After a week to 10 days when they have 
overcome the shock of division and do not 
wilt, more sun is allowed until they can 
stand full sun. 

In a month to six weeks they are ready 
for their permanent places in the garden. 
If the divisions are made late in the season 
it is better to carry them over the Winter 
in the coldframe and plant out in the Spring. 

It will be found when making the divi- 
sions that the growing shoots are brittle 
and in spite of care some will be broken off. 
These need not be wasted. Use them as 
cuttings and insert in the propagating 
box. 

Possibly if everyone were to use the above 
two suggested methods of insuring their 
prize delphinium specimens some of the 
advantages of delphinium varieties as 
against delphinium strains would become 
apparent. 


HOW TO GROW DELPHINIUM HYBRIDS 


By Frank Reinelt, Capitola, California 


ganze ype can easily be grown from 
seed which can be sown practically 
any time of the year, according to the 
climatic conditions, equipment available or 
time of flowering desired. Under California 
conditions, for early Spring flowers, sow 
from June to September; for midsummer 
blooms, December to January; and for 
Fall blooms, February to April. In regions 
with severe Winters, the early Summer 
sowing is recommended, so that the little 
plants are well-established before the Win- 
ter sets in. Otherwise, the most practical 
time to sow is early Spring. Seed can be 
kept in good condition for several years if 
kept in airtight containers in a refrigerator. 
In fact, it is practicable even with fresh 
seed to place it between two moist blotting 
papers and leave it directly under the 
freezing compartment of the refrigerator 
for at least a week to induce higher ger- 
mination. For best results, sow in flats in a 
mixture of two-thirds coarse leaf mold and 
one-third loam, covering slightly with the 
same mixture, and moisten thoroughly. To 
prevent evaporation, cover the flats with 
newspaper and glass until germination 
takes place. Immediately after the young 
plants begin to appear, both the glass and 
the newspaper should be taken off: how- 
ever, the plants should be kept shaded and 
moist constantly. 


Germination 

If the seeds do not germinate 100 per 
cent and the flats are exposed to strong 
light immediately after the first few plants 
have appeared, the rest may not germinate 
at all. Artificial heat can be used for ger- 
mination in early Spring and it will give far 
better results than the natural heat in 
Summer. To get the best results in ger- 
mination, bottom heat is necessary, with a 
cool temperature overhead. This is well- 
supplied under glass in the early Spring; 
however, in Summer, due to hot weather 
conditions, it is usually the opposite and 
this is why many people have failures even 
with the very freshest seed. At tempera- 
tures of 85 degrees Fahrenheit and up, the 
germination is often very poor and what 
germinates stands a very good chance of 
being simply cooked. To prevent this, after 
the seeds are sown in flats, place them on 
the floor in a cool room or shed, where 
they can be kept dark for the first 10 
days, until germination takes place. Then 
give light and fresh air, but keep them 
well-protected against any drying out. We 
have repeatedly checked on seeds which 
were sown under greenhouse conditions in 
Summer or the cool shed method or a 
well-shaded lath house, and the results in 
each case were from 20 to 50 per cent 
better under lath house conditions than 
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under the greenhouse conditions. Under 
slow, cool germination practically every 
seed will gradually come up. Under quick, 
hot conditions only a few will germinate, 
the rest remaining dormant in the soil. 
Damping off will occur only if flats are 
kept too wet in the greenhouse, without 
proper ventilation. 


Transplanting 


When the second leaves are developed 
and before the plants are too crowded, 
transplant in flats, three inches apart, in a 
mixture of two-thirds sandy loam and one- 
third leaf mold. Keep shaded for two or 
three weeks; then gradually give more 
light and, when larger, harden off in full 
sunlight before planting out in permanent 
position about two or three feet apart. 
Open, sunny location is necessary for best 
development. In shade they will grow too 
spindly, with only small flower spikes. If 
too close to walls, they will mildew more 
than in the open. The ground should be 
well-prepared for planting. A liberal ap- 
plication of well-rotted cow or sheep ma- 
nure, with a sprinkling of bonemeal mixed 
with the soil, which should be dug a foot 
deep, will produce fine growth. Heavy, wet 
soils will require a slight addition of lime. 
Good drainage and uniform supply of 
moisture during growth is essential. 


Feeding 

When the first crop of blooms had faded, 
cut the flower spikes off just above the 
foliage and keep slightly dry for two or 
three weeks, to give the plants time to 
rest before the new shoots appear above 
the ground. When this takes place, cut the 
rest of the old stock off, sprinkle a teaspoon- 
ful of ammonium phosphate around each 
plant, rake it into the soil slightly and 
water thoroughly. From the new shoots 
appearing from the ground select two or 
three of the strongest, and cut the rest. 
The remaining ones will develop into fine 
spikes again. Do not force a new growth 
late in Autumn; rather, keep the plants on 
the dry side, because if forced into bringing a 
third crop late in the season the plants will 
soon exhaust themselves and gradually die. 


Diseases 


Mu.ew will attack plants grown close 
to a wall, or planted thickly together, es- 
pecially later in the Fall. Sulfur, dusted on 
the foliage, will act as a preventative before 
the disease is established. GREEN FLOWER 
—so far this virus disease has been re- 
ported only west of the Rocky Mountains 
and is most prevalent close to ocean areas. 
It is transmitted by a species of leaf hopper 
from infected weeds to the delphinium 
plants. All plants showing signs of the 
disease should be immediately discarded. 
Crown Rot may be caused by several 
fungi prevalent in the eastern and southern 
sections of the United States where high 
temperatures and humidity prevail during 
the growing season. For best information 
send parts of infected plants to your state 
university for identification. 

— Delphinium News 
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A Good New Variety of a 
German Delphinium 


Among the showy flowering herbaceous 
perennials, delphinium hybrids rank fore- 
most on account of their impressive flower 
spikes and the beautiful blue coloring of 
the flowers. For about 30 years the well- 
known German plant breeder, Mr. Karl 
Foerster, at Bornim near Potsdam, has 
occupied himself with raising new, hardy 
and healthy rich-flowering varieties of the 
plant we call Delphinium cultorum. 

His principles are: 

1, An ideal delphinium must be a strong 
growing plant, the tall spikes supporting 
themselves without staking. Even for very 
tall plants a halter (cord) ought to be 
sufficient for heavy storms and downpours. 

2. They must not be susceptible to 
mildew and other maladies. 
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3. The stalks of the lowermost flowers 
must not break if soaked with rain. 

4. The lower flowers of the spike, even a 
long one, must not fade precociously. 

5. The spike must be tall and straight, 
like a cylinder, or it must have a pyramidal 
appearance. 

6. The varieties must be hardy even in 
the colder parts of Central Europe and 
must endure rather extreme dryness. 

The variety shown in the picture is 
called Glasturm (Glass Tower). Its color 
is a silvery blue with a dark center. The 
flowers have a fine vanilla scent and last 
very long. Young plants are, of course, 
disappointing, but if they become older 
they improve from year to year. The 
spikes are not so very long, but when fully 
in bloom the variety is splendid. 

— CAMILLO SCHNEIDER 
Berlin, Germany 
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A LOOK AHEAD INTO TOMORROW ... 


Zz its aud, Arti ae Light 


By Lawrence C. Porter, General Electric Company 


| gene work and experimentation 
is developing a rapidly increasing 
amount of new knowledge and new methods 
which may revolutionize the art of growing 
plants. There has been considerable public- 
ity regarding liquid nutrients, i.e., the grow- 
ing of plants in water containing various 
chemicals or in sand watered with nutrient 
solutions. Remarkable crops have been pro- 
duced by these methods — artificial light 
can be applied with equally good results 
whether plants are grown in soil or in liquid 
nutrients. 

Unquestionably artificial light is playing 
a rapidly increasing part in horticulture. 

Doubtless the day will come when many 
of the more valuable plants will be grown in 
windowless greenhouses made of heat-in- 
sulating material. In such a house, advan- 
tage will be taken of the ever-increasing 
efficiency of light sources. Lamps are now 
available that operate at 50 or more lumens 
per watt, or approximately three times the 
efficiency of comparable tungsten filament 
lamps. The cost of electricity is steadily 
decreasing. The heat of the lamps will be 
used to heat the greenhouse in Winter. 
Humidity as well as light and temperature 
will be automatically controlled. Perhaps 
carbon dioxide will be fed to the plants. 
Sterilized soil will, of course, be used and 
probably liquid nutrients. Under such con- 
ditions parasites and plant diseases can be 
greatly reduced if not entirely eliminated. 
In the greenhouse of the future it should be 





possible not only to predict but to regulate 
almost to a day the blossoming date of any 
plant. 

Considerable attention is being given to 
growing plants entirely under artificial 
light, not with the thought that this can be 
done on a commercially profitable basis, 
though with ever-increasing efficiencies of 
light sources and decreasing power costs 
this may come. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is growing plants entirely under 
artificial light to eliminate weather, cli- 
matic, and seasonable variables, so as to 
enable them to study plant diseases and 
develop better methods of control. 

Some curious things are being discovered 
by using different light sources. For exam- 
ple, tomato plants will not grow under con- 
tinuous illumination from mazda lamps. 
However, they have been grown under con- 
tinuous light from sodium lamps. Under 
these conditions albino leaves have devel- 
oped. But if just a little light from a high 
intensity mercury arc is added to the so- 
dium for as short a period as two hours per 
day, fine dark foliage develops. 

Perhaps the time is not far distant when 
we shall know the relative effectiveness of 
each wave length of the visible spectrum for 
plant growth. The new germicidal lamps 
will undoubtedly find application for killing 
mold spores and fungus growth, reducing 
air-borne bacteria and disinfecting water. 
With this data maybe light sources can be 
developed that will be so effective for plant 
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Heat-insulated greenhouse 
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growth that we can grow plants 100 per 
cent indoors on a commercially profitable 


scale. 


Heat-Insulated Greenhouses 


The Boyce-Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research spent two years developing a radi- 
cally new and different type of greenhouse. 
Instead of being made almost entirely of 
glass, this house has a floor, four walls, and 
one side of the roof made of opaque heat- 
insulating material. The house is lighted by 
500-watt mazda lamps in dome type re- 
flectors mounted on approximately three- 
foot centers. These are controlled by a 
thermostat. There is no heating in the house 
other than the heat generated by the lamps. 
This means elimination of one of the large 
costs of greenhouse operation during the 
Winter. On sunny days, even in below zero 
weather, the radiant energy in the sun shin- 
ing through the one side of glass roof (south- 
ern exposure) provides more than sufficient 
heat inside of the house. During cloudy 
weather and at night the heat is furnished 
by the lamps which are automatically 
turned on and off by the thermostat to 
maintain any desired temperature. The 
light from the lamps also stimulates plant 
growth. Due to the airtight construction of 
the house, carbon dioxide gas can be used 
economically in this house. Two very inter- 
esting methods have been used to supply 
this gas. One is by evaporating dry ice. The 
other is by having a henhouse adjoining the 
greenhouse and forcing the air from the 
chicken house through a water bath (to re- 
move ammonia fumes) into the greenhouse. 
Hens give off relatively large amounts of 
carbon dioxide gas and when this is forced 
into the greenhouse it is of material benefit 
to plant growth. 


Sun-Porch Greenhouse 


There are many glassed-in sun porches 
that are seldom used in the Winter — 
which, except in locations where Winters 
are extreme — could be converted into 
greenhouses at relatively low cost. All that 
is necessary is to insulate and to install 
thermostatically controlled 500-watt mazda 
lamps and reflectors similar to those used in 
the heat-insulated greenhouse, put the 
plants under them, and have the fun of 
watching them grow. This idea should en- 
able the conversion of many sun porches 
now more or less useless during Winter into 
beauty spots for the private home owner. 


Mullein Pink 


A friend visited our garden and saw 
mullein pink for the first time. She admired 
the gray foliage and bright flowers. The 
next Summer she visited in the state of 
Washington and had a surprise in that far- 
off land. Driving in the Olympic Mountains 
near a hamlet in the woods, she saw a clump 
of mullein pink growing wild. The flowers 
were the same color as those in our garden; 


the plants the same height. 
— Nett McMurray 
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A HOUSE PLANT OF TOMORROW? .. . 


b Koyal 7 — ™ 


By Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida 


HAT royal group of spectacular flower- 

ing bulbs, the Haemanthus or blood 
lilies, forming one of the most colorful and 
aristocratic sections of the amaryllis fam- 
ily, is showing a strong and steady upward 
trend toward greater popularity and ap- 
preciation in America. 

The Haemanthus has always been be- 
loved by European greenhouse growers, 
and a few outstanding hybrids have been 
reported from the continent in modern 
times, at least two of which are still avail- 
able in the Holland bulb trade, ‘King 
Albert” and “‘ Andromeda.” 

In America the Haemanthus has had to 
fight a long battle, almost unaided, to gain 
a place in the sun. There are half a dozen 
species in cultivation in the United States, 
and the most commonly grown are Haeman- 
thus katharinae and H. multiflorus. In- 
terestingly enough, the main growing 
regions of these two kinds are sharply 
divided. 

Most of the H. multiflorus bulbs are 
found in Florida, where they have made 
themselves perfectly at home, and have 
become treasured porch plants and tub 
specimens in old gardens and new. Some 
15 years ago, a retired Connecticut florist, 
the late R. E. Morrison of Tavares, Fla., 
showed the writer a colony of H. multiflorus 
in the negro section of Eustis, Fla., num- 
bering more than 100 bulbs. These were 
soon snapped up by willing purchasers at 
good prices. Inquiry as to the origin of the 
bulbs revealed only the information that 
“grandma got a bulb off a sailor in St. 
Augustine” many years before, and the 
large supply represented the natural in- 
crease of the original bulb. 

The late Dr. Henry Nehrling grew 
Haemanthus in his pioneer Florida garden, 
and today the bulbs of H. multiflorus may 
be found in little collections of five to a 
dozen or more over the sunshine state. 
mostly in the hands of back yard garden 
growers. So far as known the only species 
grown commonly in Florida is H. multi- 
florus. 

Haemanthus katharinae is grown almost 
exclusively in California and in northern 
greenhouses and homes. It does not seem to 
thrive in Florida. The bulbs may not like 
the acid soils and heavy Summer rainfall 
which suit H. multiflorus so well. H. kath- 
arinae comes from South Africa; H. multi- 
florus from the more tropical parts of the 
dark continent, which may explain the 
situation. 

The blood lilies are among the showiest 
flowers of nature, both H. multiflorus and 
H. katharinae producing large umbels of 
scarlet or orange-red flowers so thickly set 
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atop a foot-tall scape that the resulting 
impression is a flaming ball of color. There 
may be 100 or more flowers in the umbel of 
a vigorous, well-grown plant. The globe of 
“fire” may be eight to ten inches in diame- 
ter at the maximum. In India, the shape 
of the bloom suggested the popular name 
of ‘‘ Football Lily.” 

The foliage appears simultaneously or 
just after the bloom scape in the case of 
H. multiflorus, while H. katharinae usually 
blooms after the foliage is more advanced. 
The leaves are ovate and rich green, spread- 
ing around the leafy stem which forms a 
strong trunk several inches tall, spotted 
with dark red to a more or less degree. 

H. multiflorus is deciduous, the leaves 
dying off completely in Winter. The plants 
are purely tropical and should never be 
exposed to temperatures below 50 degrees 
F. unless thoroughly dormant. Winter 
storage at temperatures below that point 
is apt to injure the bulb. H. katherinae 
goes dormant in late Winter, but retains its 
foliage longer than the other. 

The Haemanthus likes a growing medium 
of leaf mold type sandy loam with a little 
well-rotted manure or compost added. A 


- 


teaspoonful of a complete 5-7-5 commer- 


cial fertilizer may be added to the top of the 
pot three or four times during the growing 
season. Watering should be sparing at first 
until the bulb is growing vigorously, then 
more water may be given, but drainage 
must be good at all times or the roots will 
rot away. 

Among other species of Haemanthus 
occasionally grown and offered in the 
United States are H. albiflos, a dainty 
little white-flowered rarity, H. puniceus, 
an old favorite, and H. coccineus, another 
classic of the group, the culture of which 
goes back hundreds of years in Europe. 
Most of the species are interesting but 
do not have the sparkling beauty of multi- 
florus and katharinae. 

H. multiflorus bulbs are like an amaryllis 
with an enlarged base, and H. katharinae 
is similar. The dormant bulbs are usually 
planted with the growing tip just at the 
top of the soil in seven- or eight-inch pots 
or in gallon cans. The bloom scapes arise 
at the side of the leafy stem. The bulbs 
have large, white, fleshy roots which must 
be protected carefully in Winter to prevent 
shriveling, as in the case of Ismene, and to 
retain vitality. The writer stores his bulbs 
in their pots in Winter in a warm dry place 
without watering or disturbing the soil 
until April 1st. Then the bulbs are repotted 
and watered to start the new cycle of 
growth. 

Haemanthus bulbs may be grown in the 
garden or open ground in the tropics and 
subtropics but usually are considered too 
rare and costly for this risk of exposure to 
the ravages of grasshoppers and caterpil- 
lars, a few species of these insects finding 

See page 278 





Rich, red flowers for Summer bloom: the African blood-lilies deserve popularity 
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THE CANADIAN PRAIRIES AREA .. . 


ew Zz -” Laboratory 


By Percy H. Wright, Moose Range, Sask. 


HEN a new territory is settled, almost 

always there comes the problem of 
finding plants adapted to its climatic and 
soil conditions, and it can be very interest- 
ing to watch the development of horticul- 
ture as new plants are brought in from 
distant lands or bred on the spot. 

Prairie Canada is a land not very short of 
Siberian in the severity of its Winters, and 
it seems to have taken a long time to find 
ourselves really at home in the midst of its 
problems. Actually, the time is not long, for 
only some 50 years has passed since the 
first appreciable waves of settlement. This 
period, though long in the life of any one 
man, is a short time to accomplish a great 
deal in the development of new plants. 

Actually, it is rather remarkable how 
large a proportion of the garden plants 
grown in the original homes of the settlers 


of the area have proved to be good perform- ‘ 


ers under the conditions of the Canadian 
plain provinces. An overall picture of how 
we have gradually succeeded in our efforts 
to make pleasing gardens, orchards, and 
ornamental plants, would be of interest, but 
it is beyond the scope of one short article, 
and so the best we can do is to take a small 
section of the field and regard it as repre- 
sentative. 

The lilac is a good example of a flowering 
shrub that needed very little adjustment to 
our short season Summers and cold Winters 
— which is good evidence of the similarity 
to the climate in which the lilac is native. 
The suckering habit of the common lilac 
must be greatly against its capacity to en- 
dure drought, and yet it succeeds in doing 
just that. I have noticed patches of suckers 
of the common lilac growing in abandoned 
gardens, encroached upon by the prairie 
grass, and yet surviving many years under 
conditions that our native Buckbrush, 
Symphoricarpos occidentalis, would find it 
hard to take. Then, too, other species of 
lilacs have been introduced, mainly from 
the Orient, and many of these are valuable 
ornamentals, not as well scented as the 
French lilacs, and often not as large in 
flower truss, but hardy, non-suckering, and 
blooming at various dates. 

Roses under Canadian conditions make 
another intensely interesting study. The 
modern types: hybrid teas, polyanthas and 
floribundas, are not hardy enough to sur- 
vive many years, and rose lovers often re- 
gard them as an annual crop. However, 
their life can be extended by digging up the 
plants in the Autumn, pitting or burying 
them deeply, and planting out again in the 
Spring. Even this, though, is decidedly hard 
on the plants, for three-quarters of the 
short Summer is required for them to get 
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re-established, and this is scarcely accom- 
plished when it is time for them to be dug 
up again. More can be done by planting 
deeply, so that wood of the named variety 
is safely under ground, and then mulching 
deeply for Winter. 

It has not been particularly hard to get 
attractive roses by crossing with the natives 
and with various Siberian species, but this 
has usually resulted in the loss of the ever- 
blooming habit. Rosa rugosa is an excep- 
tion, but the rugosa hybrids are too thorny, 
too short-stemmed, and too weak-stemmed, 
as well as too subject to insect galls, to be 
regarded as satisfactory substitutes for 
hybrid teas. Certain species appear to have 
the remarkable combination of complete 
hardiness and everblooming habit. The 
chief of these is the Himalayan species 
beggeriana, which, in the Fall of the year, 
will have ripe hips, green hips, flowers and 
buds, all at the same time, and is appar- 
ently as hardy as our natives. It has not 
been much used for breeding as yet, but is 
full of promise. 

Some 20 years ago a seedling rose of 
chance sowing was found growing among 
the pines at the Forestry Nursery Station 
at Indian Head, Saskatchewan, which grew 
up to 25 feet in its original location, and 
exhibited the same capacity for Fall bloom- 
ing as beggeriana, to which it is probably 
related. As far as I know, botanists have 
not yet decided the species of this interest- 
ing rose, which has been called the Ross 
rambler, after the Superintendent of the 
Nursery at the time, Norman Ross. 

For a time we thought we had found the 
answer to our dreams of breeding a hardy 
climber, hardy to 50 or 60° below zero. 
However, unfortunately, the Ross rambler 
did not exhibit the same climbing habit 
elsewhere as it did at Indian Head, growing 
only some eight feet at Ottawa, for instance, 
and its hybrids, at least to date, have not 
proved to be particularly valuable. William 
Godfrey, head gardener at the Morden 
Experimental Station, Manitoba, did con- 
siderable work with this rose and developed 
some material which may yet be the parent 
of hardy climbers for the extreme North. 

I, for one, feel confident that the work of 
rose breeders in the plains areas of Canada 
and the Dakotas will result in the infusion 
of small amounts of hardy rose blood that 
will eventually put varieties, equivalent to 
the hybrid teas in value, in the class of 
plants as well adapted to the northern 
states as roses are now adapted to the 
southern states, and perhaps give a good 
deal of resistance to black spot and mildew 
as well. 

It is likely to be the same story in many 


other fields of horticultural plant breeding. 
The study of factors for hardiness, drought 
resistance and general “toughness” can 
take place best under extreme conditions. 
The importance of perfect maturity of 
wood by the time that the first heavy frosts 
of Autumn arrive, is one of the principles 
that have already been more fully substan- 
tiated by the experience of the Canadian 
mid-West. 

In fact, it seems to be the date and sever- 
ity of the first Fall frost that is the chief 
determining factor, and that differentiates 
between one Winter and another, and not 
the cold of Winter itself. The seasons seem 
to vary more widely from one another here 
than in milder areas, and this lack of a 
“norm” in our land may be more of a handi- 
cap than the average severity of our con- 
ditions. 

However, it is not only in increasing 
knowledge that the horticulture of the 
Canadian prairies is likely to be useful, but 
also in furnishing genes for added hardiness. 


Corn Borer Control 


Good control of the European corn borer, 
according to Neely Turner, entomologist at 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, is a matter of timing. The corn 
borer doesn’t do much damage except on 
corn that is ready to harvest at the time the 
borers are reaching full growth. Treatment 
then is too late. The time to “‘get” the pest 
is when the young borers are hatching, and 
even that is qualified. 

Young larvae cannot survive on corn 
plants too small to have a tassel. The ap- 
pearance of the tassel is the signal to put on 
the first application of spray or dust. Check 
the plants frequently, Mr. Turner says, and 
as soon as half of them have tassels that can 
be seen by looking directly down into the 
plant, get out the sprayer or duster. 

Corn that can be expected to need pro- 
tection is the crop maturing the first three 
weeks of July and the late crop which 
ripens late in August and during September. 
Those are the periods when the two genera- 
tions of the borer are in the larval stage 
when they feed on corn. Corn maturing at 
other times is not usually seriously dam- 
aged. 

Best results were shown when the dust or 
spray was directed at the whorl of the 
young plants and on the ear shoot when it 
developed. Coverage of the entire plant 
gave poorer control. Applications must be 
frequent for good results; about five days 
apart is the general rule. DDT and Ryania 
were the materials giving highest mortality 
of the borer. 


Lonicera (honeysuckle), Actinidia, 
Euonymus, Akebia, Aristolochia (Dutch- 
man’s pipe), Hydrangea (petiolaris), Clema- 
tis, Hedera (ivy) and Parthenocissus species 
are some vines which will tolerate shade. 
Euonymus, Hydrangea, Hedera and Par- 
thenocissus adhere to brick or stone sur- 
faces. 
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FOR FRAGRANCE’S SAKE. . . 


Add USrown 


By Dorothy Hammar, Washington, D. C. 


ROWN flowers subdue and chasten the 

flames of the garden; they tame the 
cerise and magenta; they mollify the 
madder and vermillion. Although their 
beauty is retiring and gentle, their fra- 
grance is unrivalled by any of the brighter- 
toned flowers. 

It took a brown daylily to teach me the 
value of brown in the garden. Hemerocallis 
fulva Granada, is a rich chestnut backed 
with gold. The inner petals are curled. It is 
taller than H. flava, the yellow daylily. 
Separately, these daylilies lack flavor; 
planted together the color composition is 
complete. Both are sweet-scented. 

There are as many browns in the garden 
as there are in the telephone directory. 
For a start we have fawn, fox, sorrel, roan 
and maroon; cinnamon, chestnut, hazel 
and snuff; henna, bronze, copper, rust and 
dust. There are brown combinations — 
rosewood — brown over rose; puce —brown 
over purple; ecru — brown blended with 
white. Some brown flowers are fiercely 
mysterious with tigerings of purple and 
gold; others are penciled and splashed so 
that they acquire a third dimension — a 
depth unending. A final gift from nature 
to this favored pigment is a texture of 
velvet. 

A walk in the woods will disclose some 
brown wildings. The Asarum or wild ginger 
bears a chocolate flower in a three-way 
pattern of which the petals end in long 
points to rival the shoes and peaked cap of 
the little old Brownie himself. The Asarum 
grows close upon the ground in dense 
woods and is apt to be overlooked. When 
you do see it you may doubt your eyes. 
Even the leaves are mottled, puckish, alto- 
gether eerie. 

Another low grower is the brown peony, 
P. browni, with five- and six-petaled flowers 
in dull brown over red. It blooms during 
the Spring and Summer in Californian 
woods. There are three brown trilliums: 7. 
lanceolatum is said to occur from Georgia 
to Alaska and is brown over purple; an- 
other is 7’. recurvatum, native from Missis- 
sippi to Arkansas, and a third, 7. erectum, 
from North Carolina to Missouri. 

We come now to an exciting brown wild 
flower, Calycanthus. C. florida has dark 
green foliage and reddish-brown flowers. 
These flowers are surprising to come upon. 
They resemble ragged chrysanthemums, 
and to see chrysanthemums adorning a 
14-foot bush way out in the woods, will 
amaze anyone. The flowers have enough 
petals to be considered at least semi-double, 
yet nature usually produces single flowers. 
The dark flowers of C. florida are fragrant 
in a spicy, bracing fashion. 
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Sowers 


Calycanthus occidentalis flowers are rose- 
wood within, yellow ochre without. The 
leaf, trunk and twig are all pungently 
sweet, but the flower is without scent. 
Both these shrubs are procurable in nurs- 
eries that specialize in wildings, and both 
look well in group plantings. Calycanthus 
is hardy; C. florida is the hardier of the two. 

In the cultivated garden, brown flowers 
are everywhere. There are brown chrysan- 
themums, colored equally of earth, air and 
sun. There are tan tulips resembling drained 
sunlight; there are brown-amber iris; dust- 
pale dahlias and sepia stocks. The tall 
calliopsis and the lowly marigold can be 
had in mahogany and maroon. Everybody 
knows the elfin brown pansies and the rust 
and rosewood nasturtiums; what every- 
body does not know are the calceolarias in 
roan undershot with yellow and the sal- 
piglossis in all shades of brown tigered 
boldly with purple, orange and red. 

Even less well-known is a flower that is 
always brown, Boronia megastigma. Its 
countless thimble flowers are claret-brown 
lined with dark yellow. Its fragrance is 
considered by many to be the sweetest in 
the world. It is a blend containing orange 
blossoms, to which the plant is related, 
both being rues. And it partakes of violet 
and vanilla with a tang of spice. All this 


sweetness is poured forth both night and 
day in a stream that will permeate half a 
city. 

Boronia can be grown outdoors in San 
Francisco where the equable climate re- 
sembles that of Australia from which the 
plant stems. In a colder climate it must be 
grown in a greenhouse during the Winter 
and set into the flower bed when frost is 
past. It comes easily from seed which can 
be obtained from Australian seedhouses, 
and it roots readily from half-ripened tip 
cuttings which will bloom as soon as struck, 
so virile is this little bush. We always grow 
new plants every two years as two-year-old 
branches suffer die-back. 

As a matter of confession, Boronia is 
short-lived, though not at all delicate. At 
one time, potted Boronias were sold at 
Easter, and they kept the house richly- 
scented weeks after the pale Easter lily 
had meekly folded. Boronias require light, 
rich soil, perfect drainage and full sun. 

There is another Boronia, B. elatior, a 
much taller shrub bearing rosy-purple 
thimbles which are unscented. 

A rather shy “brownie” is Matthiola 
bicornis, the evening-scented stock, de- 
scribed as purplish-brown, a color better 
known as puce. It is a straggling thing 
when the sun is out, but with nightfall it 
stands straight up and emits such a per- 
fume the whole garden is laden. It comes 
easily from seed but the plants do not 
always reach flowering stage. During 
dampish Summers it is apt to go off with 
the “‘wilts” like cabbage, to which it is 
related. 

A brown about whose color there can be 
no doubt is the wallflower, although here 
again it is a blend of burgundy,’ bronze and 

See page 278 
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Peter Henderson 


Salpiglossis come in shades of velvet brown 
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FOR A COOL AND TRANQUIL GARDEN ... 


White anid Fragrant 


By Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Summit, New Jersey 


RANQUIL and cool and especially 

beautiful at night —all this may be 
said of the white garden. Add the quality 
of fragrance to many, though not all the 
flowers, and it becomes enchanting. 

On the large property with room for more 
than one garden, it is reasonable to devote 
a whole garden to white-flowered material. 
On less extensive grounds, it is more prac- 
tical to give a section to them. As few 
flowers are pure white, many being cream or 
ivory, or flushed with pink or flecked with 
red, or tinged with green, interesting varia- 
tion in “color”’ may be enjoyed. 

The beauty of such a garden is further 
enhanced by a background of evergreens. 
This may be a mixed planting as a setting 
for an informal garden, or a clipped hedge 
of yew or hemlock as an enclosure for a 
formal one. 

Trees, shrubs, perennials, annuals and 
bulbs can be selected for their choice white 
blooms. If a formal or informal pool is in- 
cluded in the garden plot, aquatics in white 
are also available as, for instance, the 
fragrant, day-blooming water-lily Mrs. 
George H. Pring and the night-blooming 
Missouri. These are tropical kinds. There is 
also the hardy and fragrant water-lily 
Marliac White and the Egyptian lotus, 


which has a creamy white, sweetly scented 
flower. I am also partial to Japanese iris 
near water, and some of the beautiful 
white varieties are Orion, Betty F. Holmes, 
Gold Bound and White Swan. 

Heading the list of white-flowering trees 
in popularity is the dogwood, its showy 
bracts a familiar feature of the landscape in 
May. Magnolias steal the march on the 
dogwood by blooming in late April. M. 
stellata’s fragrant flowers, with ribbon-like 
petals, appear in early April in favorable 
seasons, while M. soulangeana’s rose-pink 
buds open two weeks or so later to reveal 
the satiny-textured, white inner side of the 
petals. Delightful as magnolias are, they 
can be exasperating when they fail to flower 
or when late frosts blast their buds. For this 
reason, they should be planted in full sun 
in a sheltered spot. A nearby building af- 
fords the slight but necessary protection. 
Drainage is important, too. 

Fragrant, white varieties of Japanese 
flowering cherries may be selected for the 
white garden. Even those varieties de- 
scribed as “blush-pink to white’”’ would not 
be amiss, lending a touch of warmth to the 
whiteness. These small trees make excellent 
specimens in almost any situation. 

Flowering crabs form another popular 





Jackson & Perkins 


This white liatris starts to bloom at the top and works down 
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group because of their showy blossoms and 
bright fruits. Someone once suggested that 
because of their colorful fruits, crabs and 
hawthorns do not really belong in a white 
garden. That, I think, is taking the atti- 
tude of the purist a little too seriously. The 
Manchurian crab, Malus baccata mand- 
shurica, has deliciously fragrant, pure white 
flowers, while M. floribunda’s may be snow- 
white or soft blush-pink. The horticultural 
variety, known as the Dolgo crab, is said to 
be outstanding with its large, beautiful white 
flowers and edible fruits. Crabs begin to 
flower in May and continue into June. 

Hawthorns are very ornamental and at- 
tractive in May and June when bearing 
their white blossoms in such profusion that 
they literally smother the leaves and again 
in September and October when laden with 
fruits. While they grow in almost any soil, 
they show a preference for open, sandy 
loam, somewhat on the limey side, and an 
exposed sunny location. Three fine species 
are the Arnold hawthorn, Crataegus arnol- 
diana, Cockspur hawthorn, C. crus-galli, 
and Washington hawthorn, C. phaeno- 
pyrum. 

Two trees, different in character from any 
of the foregoing, merit consideration for an 
informal white corner. These are Oxy- 
dendrum arboreum and Cladrastis lutea. The 
former is slow-growing, rarely attaining the 
height of 60 feet which it reaches in its na- 
tive haunts. But the panicles of small white 
flowers are very welcome in midsummer 
against the slender, pointed, glossy green 
leaves which change to a brilliant autumnal 
scarlet. The fruits, small gray caps, persist 
through Winter. 0. arboreum, also called 
sorrel-tree and sour-wood, does best in light 
shade. 

Cladrastis lutea, another North American 
native, bears drooping panicles of pea-like 
white flowers in May and June. They are 
both showy and very fragrant, scenting the 
air for some distance. Drought resistant 
and not particular about soil, I wonder why 
the yellow-wood is not more frequently 
planted. 

Forced to narrow the selection, since it is 
impossible to include all the desirable 
white-flowered shrubs, I have picked lilacs 
and mock-oranges for the beauty and fra- 
grance of their blooms. While all the lilacs 
named here are white, they range from the 
snow-white of Mont Blanc to the rich 
creamy white of Jeanne d’Arc. Others are 
the lovely Edith Cavell, Ellen Willmott, 
Mme. Lemoine and Vestale. 

A sunny situation, good drainage and 
slightly alkaline soil and an early Spring 
feeding of bonemeal will keep lilacs happy. 
Top-dressing every year or so with well- 
rotted cow manure is also beneficial. And, 
of course, the blossoms must be removed 
as soon as they have faded. 

Much the same treatment satisfies the 
mock-oranges or Philadelphus, which are 
profuse bloomers. P. coronarius starts in 
late May, while the lilacs are flowering, and 
Virginal, Innocence and Enchantment fill the 
air with the perfume of “orange blossoms” 
well into June. 
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In seeking material for an informal white 
corner, I would be sure to include Azalea 
arborescens and A. viscosa and Clethra 
alnifolia. The tubular white flowers of the 
Azaleas, both very fragrant, appear in June. 
The erect flower clusters of the strongly 
scented sweet pepperbush are in evidence 
from late July well into August. 

Azalea ledifolia (indica) alba, also kurume 
Snow and kaempferi Star Dust, although 
unable to contribute to the fragrance of the 
garden, more than make up for their de- 
ficiency in this respect with the wealth of 
their pure white flowers. These shrubs lend 
themselves to any type of planting, that 
is, they fit into a formally designed white 
garden or blend gracefully into an informal 
arrangement. 

Viburnum burkwoodi retains the luscious 
fragrance of V. carlesi but is a more shapely 
bush. The flowers are a very pale blush 
white. I’ve noticed that V. burkwoodi and 
carlesi scent the air especially at twilight, 
and the same is true of Daphne cneorum. 
While the sweet odor of the latter would be 
appreciated, its color throws it out of the 
white garden. Daphne Somerset might be 
considered — a dense, three-foot tall shrub, 
not dwarf as is cneorum. 

Very few late-flowering shrubs meet the 
qualifications of fragrant, white flowers, 
but Buddleia Peace and White Bouquet do. 
The long sprays of glistening white blooms, 
which are sweetly scented, are produced the 
latter part of August and until frost strikes 
them. Of course, Buddleias die back to the 
ground but they come up vigorously the 
following Spring. While not fussy as to soil, 
they prefer a rich, well-drained loam. 
Dressing them with well-rotted cow ma- 
nure annually assures a prolific display of 
flowers. 

Roses in a fragrant white garden — and 
I immediately think of famous Frau Karl 
Druschki, one of the best of them all. Kai- 
serin Auguste Viktoria is a lovely white, 
too, with a hint of lemon in its heart. Both 
these roses have been gracing gardens for 
almost 50 years. Frau Karl Druschki can 
be kept low as a bedder or allowed to de- 
velop into a strong six-foot tall bush; it can 
also be trained as a pillar rose. 

The Minnesota State Department of 
Horticulture recently introduced a hardy 
everblooming white climber under the 
name of White Dawn. This is the result of a 
cross between New Dawn and the beauti- 
ful sub-zero hybrid tea Lily Pons. 

Floribundas give a good account of 
themselves from June on, generously bear- 
ing their attractive flowers. They need to be 
planted in groups to make an effective 
showing and are useful as foreground sub- 
jects in the shrub border, in edging garden 
paths and in beds by themselves. Snow- 
bank, Summersnow, Little Swan and Dag- 
mar Spaeth are varieties for the white gar- 
den. 

Shasta daisies, asters, chrysanthemums 
all have good white forms. Bleeding-heart 
and coral-bells now come in white dress and 
there is the new white Liatris. Delphiniums 
raise lofty spires of white in the Pacific 
coast strain appropriately named Galahad 
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Series. These are clear white with white 
bees. In the Percival Series, the bees are 
black or very dark blue. But my favorites 
among perennials for a white garden are 
peonies, double and single, early, midseason 
and late. They are blessed with fragrance, 
too, strong in some varieties, faint in others. 
Outstanding white doubles — and again 
there is difference in the whiteness from 
the creamy Le Cygne to the white flecked 
with carmine of Festiva Maxima — are, in 
addition to these two, Mrs. A. M. Brand, 
Kelway’s Glorious, Mrs. Frank Beach, 
Baroness Schroeder and Mrs. A. B. Frank- 
lin. 

And what would a fragrant garden be 
without the spicy odor of Dianthus. Yes, 
there are white garden pinks — Snowbird, 
Silvermine and White Reserve. The last is 
one of the finest, a free bloomer over a long 


period if the dying blooms are promptly 
removed. 

On a sultry day in August, a border in 
partial shade will have a cool and refreshing 
appearance if planted with Hosta planta- 
ginea grandiflora. The yellowish green leaves 
are large and handsome, the lily-like flowers 
pure white and fragrant. 

Lilies, too, adorn the fragrant white 
garden in Summer: the exquisite madonna 
lily, L. candidum, in June, the regal lily, 
L. regale, in July, the goldband, L. auratum, 
in August. I can think of no lovelier June 
border for the garden under discussion than 
a companion planting of madonna lilies 
and delphiniums of the Galahad Series, with 
phlox Miss Lingard and dianthus White 
Reserve in front of them, white peonies as 
accents at the corners, and a clipped yew 
hedge as background. 


My Mother was a Gardener 


By Myrnice C. Morgan, Baldwin, Kansas 


My mother was a gardener! Despite frail 
health, she was one of those people who 
grow plants and flowers as a matter of 
course. To these “born gardeners” it is the 
natural way of living. 

Remembering her flowers, there comes 
the realization of the difficulties that beset 
her as the wife of a Methodist minister. 
There was the “white lily” that was kept 
in a pot because March (moving time) was 
no time for digging a lily bulb from the 
ground. That white lily (Madonna) was a 
tradition of my childhood; something was 
always happening to it and it was always a 
cause of fuss and worry. It was only after 
retirement brought permanence that the 
bulb, planted at last in the ground, bloomed 
and multiplied. 

Whenever we moved to a new parsonage, 
the first things looked for were hardy shrubs 
and roses — which were all too few. So we 
grew annuals. Among my mother’s favorites 
were four-o’clocks, dianthus pinks, phlox 
drummondi, and candytuft. The last three 
were good for cutting for she was always 
taking a bouquet to some sick person. 

Often, there was a fern bed on the north 
side of the house, and here also grew pansies 
and “‘little double daisies”’. 

Then there were the wild flowers she 
knew and loved, especially white primroses, 
prairie phlox and “sky rockets”’, (Lzatris). 

My mother’s house plants were the talk 
of the town—geraniums (how they 
bloomed), begonias, heliotrope, sultanas, 
primroses, cyclamen, marguerites, tea roses. 
At moving time these plants were wrapped 
in newspapers and packed in tubs and 
placed in the chartered car that carried the 
preacher’s belongings to the next home. 
Sometimes the freight car was side-tracked 
and left for days before it moved on. At one 
such time a terrible calamity struck. A 
prowler entered the car and disturbed the 
goods. Nothing was missing but he care- 
lessly removed the protection from the 
plants and they were frozen! 


Then retirement brought a home of our 
own at last. We could plant and plant — 
and we did. 

Now came the boxes of plants from the 
West Virginia hills that mother had loved as 
a child. Although I had never seen those 
woods and hills they became familiar 
through her telling of them and through the 
moss packed boxes that came by mail from 
the old home. 

“*T went up to the old Jarrett place yester- 
day,”’ Aunt Martha would write, “and I’m 
sending you some plants from the woods.” 

Those plants were the essence of memory 
to my mother, and to me were treasures 
from another world. 

There were the mountain tea berries with 
their shining spicy leaves and bright berries. 
How mother loved to tell about brushing 
away the Autumn leaves to find those red 
berries. Of course, they needed an acid soil 
but we did not know that then. 

Two plants that my mother especially 
coveted were a holly and a sweet gum tree. 
Both survived in Kansas for several years, 
finally succumbing to a drought, but not 
before I knew by heart the evergreen beauty 
of the holly bush and the individual grace of 
the sweet gum leaf. And now her grand- 
daughter writes that she is going to the 
woods to get holly and sweet gum to plant 
on their new little home in suburban 
Washington. 

But dearest of all to my mother’s heart, 
and an abiding source of pleasure, were the 
Virginia blue-bells — “just like the ones I 
used to gather”. These delicate beauties, 
with their pink buds and their swinging 
bells of heavenly blue, established and 
multiplied themselves and persisted through 
my mother’s lifetime, a constant link be- 
tween the new and the old home. The blue- 
bells and the “rose”? grow in my garden 
today and when they bloom they are to 
me my mother’s flowers. 
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NOW begins the sleepy time of year — 
midsummer. Heat is heavy on the land 
and, what with haying done, crops all 
planted and cultivated, and the most of the 
animals out in the pasture, there is little 
left to do, comparatively. Of course, a 
country man always finds enough to keep 
him busy and, when he is a gardener too, 
he has no opportunity for idle hands. But, 
most of us manage to find some afternoons, 
now and then, when we can lie in the 
hammock slung between the elms on the 
side lawn — or else, after a swim in the 
river, to nap under the shade of the birches 
on the freshet-washed sand. 


JULY brings great armadas of billowy, 
white clouds to float sedately across the 
soft blue of the heavens, and just to lie 
still and watch them is pleasure enough. 
And always, no matter where a man may 
be, if he abides quietly, there are surprising 
things to see, provided he does not fall 
asleep. At home, hummingbirds will visit 
the delphiniums, zipping about like jet- 
powered planes; warblers and vireos will 
flit around the branches over the hammock, 
possessed of a curiosity which almost over- 
comes their fear. What a commentary 
upon the human race —this fear that 
birds have of us! Sometimes, from my 
hammock, I can see woodchucks and 
squirrels scurrying by, knowing very well 
they cannot eat my lettuce when I am in 
sight. And, once in a while, a baby rabbit 
or two will venture out, inspect me with the 
most innocent of eyes and then, bold as 
may be, dine on my vegetables. I some- 
times wonder how hunters can _ shoot 
rabbits. I have damaged my soul, some- 
what, in my remarks about them when I 
survey the damage they have done to my 
garden, but, still, I do not put up wire 
guards. I guess I have enough green stuff 
for both myself and the wild things. 


QUIETNESS in the woods can be even 
more rewarding. By the stream many 
things can be seen — otter and mink do 
come swimming along, and if a man does 
not move, sometimes they do not see the 
human beast. But just a whiff of man- 
scent, and they disappear like a bolt of 
lightning. Foxes, supposed to be wary, 
have come within 10 feet of me before 
smelling me out. How their eyes widen, 
their noses quiver —and then the great 
leaps which take them away from peril. 
In the woods, birds are not at all numerous, 
but there are a few species which come to 
see what that lump on the beach may be. 


THE most characteristic midsummer sound 
and sight, I think, is the bees. A neighbor 
keeps hives and gives me a few squares of 
honey in return for what his bees take by 
way of pollen from my garden. Of course, 
I have to be careful — but there is nothing 
more sleep-making than the hum of the 
bees on a day when the air is motionless and 
the heat oppressive. Despite myself, I 
cannot keep my eyes open once I have an 
opportunity to relax. 
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SPEAKING of bees, we gardeners owe 
them a real debt. As I understand it, when 
flowers first evolved, or devolved as the 
case may be, some 150,000,000 years ago, 
beetles were the pollinating agents. Mag- 
nolias are, I am told, typical of these 
ancient, beetle-pollinated blossoms. Bees 
appeared some 75,000,000 years ago and, 
being much more efficient pollinators, flow- 
ers deyeloped, by natural laws of survival 
of the fittest, or something, which were 
most attractive to bees. They stored nec- 
tar, which is what the bees are after, in the 
bottom of a tube or cup. Then, too, bees 
like a landing platform, so some flowers 
developed lips as landing fields. The flowers 
the bees liked were the best pollinated and 
so the most efficient in reproduction. Thus 
developed the mints, peas, lupines, snaps, 
violets, bleeding hearts, verbenas, and so 
on and on. Thus, thanks to the bees, the 
evolution of species was enhanced — and 
today our gardens are the richer. 


AT THE recent conference of the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, they presented a 
queer animal. It had the head of a steer, 
shoulders of a sheep, rear-end of a pig, 
udders of a cow, wings of a fowl, rear legs of 
a turkey, one foreleg of a steer and the 
fourth leg of a sheep. Of course, it was 
made of plastic but, nightmare though it 
may be, it does typify the marvels that 
science is working and can work with 
agricultural things. When you sit down to 
it, how very little farm products have 
changed during untold centuries. During 
the past 50 years, or less, things have been 
changed radically — and it is my opinion, 
in the words of some radio comedian or 
other, “you ain’t seen nothin’ yet!” 


SPEAKING of chemurgy, I am told that 
extracts from such wild plants as our 
“false”? hellebore, Veratrum viride, is typi- 
cal of wild plants, easily cultivated, which 
may provide important native sources of 
the steroidal alkaloid with which to make 
cortisone, the new wonder drug so impor- 
tant in the treatment of rheumatoid arthri- 
tis. I have a great amount of respect for the 
scientists who are looking into the develop- 
ment of new things from plants now going 
to waste. Chemurgy may well be the great 
highway to a wonderful, new world. 


FASHIONS in strawberries change as they 
do in apples. Years ago, Klondike, Aroma 
and Dunlap were the most popular three. 
Today, Blakemore, with 32 per cent of the 
total number of plants in production, 
Marshall, with 16 per cent, Klonmore with 
13 per cent and Howard “17” with 12, 
account for most of the commercial crop. 
Klondike is down to five per cent popular- 
ity, Aroma is three per cent. 


RIDING through the country, one cannot 
escape being impressed by the multiplied 
number of roadside stands. When I first 
started driving in 1920, there were no 
stands at all; now every farm on a main 
highroad seems to have one; some small, 
some elaborate. Of course, the answer is the 
number of autos on the road. 


GOLD is considered pretty expensive 
material — about $35 an ounce, the last I 
heard. Yet flower seeds can be more valua- 
ble. For example, double petunia seed is 
being sold for nearly $1,000 an ounce! 
However, an ounce contains about 250,000 
seeds, which gives about four seeds for a 
cent. Not a bad bargain. 


TO GO BACK to lazing in a hammock, 
these July afternoons are wonderful for 
thinking about gardening — which in some 
ways is better than gardening. In the long, 
drowsy hours, one can build all sorts of 
gardens; he can roam back to gardens of 
long ago, he can visualize gardens that he 
has seen in all parts of the world — and, 
best of all, he can rebuild his own garden 
to his heart’s desire. I sometimes think 
that heaven for me, if I ever arrive there, 
will be a place where I can garden for 
eternity. I think I will want a garden much 
like these in my native New England — 
four sharply varied seasons, good soil and 
bad, enough bugs and blights to keep me 
on my toes, enough rain never to bring 
about drought (a cruel thing) —but I 
would want one change, please, a grass for 
the lawns so that I would not have to slave 
at the end of a mower. Just let me have a 
grass that is evergreen and does not grow 
above two or three inches in height. I'll 
take the weeds and all the rest and enjoy 
working against them, but not so much 
mowing. I do weary of the endless cutting 
and clipping. 
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Control of Wild Mustard 
in Peas 


Dinitro preparations, calcium cyanamid 
dust and common stock salt, or a mixture 
of salt with sodium nitrate, may be used to 
control wild mustard growing in canning 
peas, reports Dr. C. H. Dearborn, vegeta- 
ble crops specialist at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva. 

Materials found effective against wild 
mustard in peas include dinitro prepara- 
tions, calcium cyanamid dust, and common 
stock salt, or a mixture of salt with sodium 
nitrate. 

The dinitro compound is applied at the 
rate of six pints in 75 gallons of water to 
the acre when the air temperature is 60 to 
80 degrees F. At lower temperatures seven 
pints should be used, while at higher tem- 
peratures five pints are enough. The spray 
is applied at 35 pounds pressure when the 
peas are about four inches tall. Peas re- 
cover in a few days from what may seem 
like a severe “burning” effect of the spray. 
This material stains the hands and clothing 
yellow. 

Calcium cyanamid dust is applied at the 
rate of 75 to 100 pounds to the acre when 
the foliage is wet with dew. The mustard 
must not be larger than the four-leaf stage 
for effective control. The peas may turn 
yellow, and a few lower leaves may drop 
off, but the plants soon recover. This dust 
has a decided drying effect on the skin and 
should be removed as soon as possible by 
washing with light oil followed by soap and 
water. 

Common salt is dissolved in water at the 
rate of two pounds to a gallon and is 
sprayed on the peas and mustard at the 
rate of 160 to 200 gallons to the acre under 
20 to 30 pounds of pressure when the 
mustard is in the four-leaf stage. The salt 
spray has no harmful effect on the peas. 
The brine is corrosive and equipment 
should be washed thoroughly after use. 


Lichens 
From page 256 


mountains consists of a very short growing 
period. For part of the time they are frozen 
solid, and again are baked to a fierce hot 
state of desiccation by the sun blazing down 
upon the rocks through the rarified at- 
mosphere. We measured the temperature 
of the surface of the rocks next to several 
lichen patches we were studying in the 
mountains, and found it to be in excess of 
144 degrees Fahrenheit — a temperature 
almost unbearable to the hand. The lichens 
in the vicinity were baked into a hard, ap- 
parently absolutely moistureless condition. 
They crumbled in the hand into a dry 
powder! And yet there must have been 
viable, soft, living protoplasm within the 
cells, for when clouds enveloped the moun- 
tain for a few hours and soaked all the rocks, 
out the lichens came, bright and soft and 
fresh. 

— From “Cornell Plantations” 
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Wayside & Gardens @ 


Wayside Bulls 
for LOVELIER GARDENS 
New Hardy VALLES 


Mid-Century Hybrids are the foolproof, hardy 
lilies everyone has been waiting for. They will 
grow, multiply and flourish in any garden. Sturdy 
plants bear huge, exquisitely colored flowers 
whose luminous radiance seems to glow from 
within. Our catalog lists 12 superb, distinct, 
easily grown varieties. Outstanding is Enchant- 
ment, first American lily ever to win the coveted 
British Lily Society Award. 


Special Introductory Offer 


From the many dazzling colors, a glorious mix- 
ture of splendid new hybrids has been selected 
for this special offer. Mid-Century Mixture, 
3 for $3.50; 12 for $13.75; 25 for $26.25. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE TULIPS 








Z 
Enchantment 









Wiliam Tell 


IDEAL 
DARWIN 
TULIP 


NEW 
TULIPS 


William Tell. Finest 
of the rose pinks. A 
sparkling raspberry 
rose outside, rich 
rose-pink inside with 
white center and black 
anthers. 


No other firm in 
America imports 
as many fine, top- 
quality, new tu- 
lips. Wayside Gar- 
dens is years ahead of every- 
one else in the range of 
choice new varieties offered. Before 
ordering your bulbs, be sure to send 
for our Fall Catalog. Wayside beau- 
ties make other tulips hang their 
heads in shame. 


Delightful New DAFFODILS 


Amazing things are happening in the daffodil ~~ 
world. New improved strains like the In- hie 
comparable Duke of Windsor and Green 
Emerald have been developed that surpass 
in beauty and stamina, any of the existing 
varieties. Enormous flowers of breathtaking 
loveliness grow, multiply and bloom gaily, 
unafraid of sun, wind or rain. 

Pink Daffodils. Enchanting pink and apricot 
tinted flowers that rival orchids in their 
jewel-like perfection. 12 stunning new varie- 
ties with Siam destined to become a top 
favorite. See Fall Catalog, pgs. 30 to 41 for 
many other exciting new daffodils. 


If you are undecided about the 
color or types to order, we heartily 
recommend our “Special Collec- 
tion”, a “cream-of-the-crop” selec- 
tion at tempting prices. 
























Duke of ; Windsor 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


140 Pages of glorious true color illustrations and < 
complete descriptions of the worid’s finest garden 

subjects. Gardeners everywhere have come to rely on this valuable refer- 
ence book as their source of ideas and the most worthwhile new plants. 
Explicit cultural directions for each item. To get your copy, please enclose 
with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


29 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 
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Walpole Products for all around your home 





POST AND RAlL FENCE 


For town or country. 2, 3, or 4 rail style with 
hand split or round cedar rails. Amazingly in- 
expensive. Easy to erect and can be shipped 
anywhere. Screen, Picket, and Hurdle styles 
also. Send for catalog and prices. 





WALPOLE CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 
GIVES YOU MORE LIVING ROOM! 


Gives you absolute privacy — protection, too — 
and long years of care-free beauty. Shipped 
anywhere in pre-built, easy-to-erect sections. 
Post and rail, picket, and hurdle styles also. 


Send for catalog and prices. 








Pioneer Chair — $13.50 
Ox Cart Chaise Longue — $17.50 


SMART CEDAR LAWN FURNITURE 


49’ er Table — $9.50 
Prairie Schooner Settee — $22.50 


Graceful peeled cedar furniture for your outdoor 
living. Comfortably curved, sloped backs and seats, 
equipped with wheels for easy moving. Built for 


long service, — every joint 
waterproof-glued. 


both pinned and 





Visit our shop, write, or call Walpole 70 for more information 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
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5 oz. Can $1. 
Treats up to 1,500 


1% lb. Can $4. 
Treats up to 7,000 
sq. ft. 


SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


a 


NEW EXCLUSIVE PC FORMULA 
FIELD TESTED and PROVED! 


DOUBLE- 


CRAB GRASS KILLER 


You've read about it! You've heard about it! It’s the big 1950 news 
for home owners with fine lawns. Here at long last is a crab grass 
killer that really works. It’s the amazing PC (exclusive Potassium 
sq. ft. Cyanate formula) that has been tested and approved by leading uni- 
versities and experimental stations. D & P Double-O comes to you in 
powder form. Dissolves readily in water. Combines with 2,4-D (Weed- 
out) for simultaneous control of broad-leaf weeds. Give crab grass 
the “Double-Q” and enjoy a really beautiful lawn. 

At your dealer or write Dept, H. No C.O.D. please 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


Te) 


‘Sole a = CLA Y's FERTILIZER. Best for all horticultural purposes. 









SENSATIONALLY SUCCESSFUL 
NON-POISONOUS—SELECTIVE 





INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
WEED KILLERS 
FERTILIZERS 


NY 











About New Oak Wilt 


Tree lovers everywhere are deeply con- 
cerned about oak wilt disease and recent 
reports that it may wipe out the nation’s 
oaks. 

Oak wilt is a serious disease. But there is 
little danger of it spreading so rapidly that 
our eastern oaks will immediately be wiped 
out. Calmness, not apprehension is needed. 
It may be a long time before it reaches the 
East. 

The disease, first identified in Wisconsin 
six years ago, is found in portions of six mid- 
western states — Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin. Gov- 
ernment and other experts are working on 
measures of control. Long-range programs 
of research may find the answer to it before 
it becomes as devastating in New England 
as is the Dutch elm disease. 

Oak wilt, caused by a fungus, is spread 
in two ways: from tree to adjacent tree 
through grafted or interlacing roots; and by 
jumping distances from a few hundred feet 
to more than a mile. While the latter 
method of spread is unknown, birds, insects 
or squirrels may possibly be responsible for 
this “jumping”, with insects the most 
probable carriers. 

The disease seems to be more severe on 
trees of the red and black oak group than 
the white oak group. First indication on red 
oaks is a slight curling and paling of leaves, 
usually in the tops of the trees. These leaves 
bronze, often fall, the wilting becoming 
general. Such symptoms are noted from 
May to September and the diseased tree 
may die that same year. 

In white oaks, the tree does not wilt at 
once. Only scattered twigs through the 
crown show dead leaves. The tree takes on 
a stag-head appearance, and may appear 
perfectly normal for several years except 
for scattered dead branches. 

The disease can be retarded from spread- 
ing by removing and burning dead and 
diseased trees, and grubbing out roots. Dig- 
ging trenches between diseased and healthy 
trees has prevented local spread for at least 
a year. 

Brown streaking of the sapwood has been 
noted in twigs of infected white oaks more 
perceptibly than in red oaks. To determine 
whether your ailing oak may have the 
blight, send a twig and leaf specimen to the 
Wisconsin State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Madison, Wis.; or the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Beltsville, Md. 

— Dr. R. P. MarsHati 


Stamford, Conn. 


The scarlet pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis, 
belongs to the primula family. Known also 
as poor man’s weatherglass, it is an an- 
nual that bears small, scarlet or white 
blossoms. Variety caerulea has blue flowers. 


Casuariana is the only genus of the 
family Casuarianaceae. C. cunninghamiana, 
the Australian pine or beefwood, much- 
planted in California, Florida and other 
warm areas, is the well-known representa- 
tive. 
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Apple Blossoms and Lilacs 


Dear Editor — Your Observations in the 
May 1950 issue of Horticulture made such 
an appeal to me that I must drop you a line. 
May! It’s the natal month in our family. 
Your thrills of the month are mine likewise. 
Lilacs and apple blossoms! The OLD apple 
tree; too, is the one I like best. For almost 
66 years, I have gauged Spring — early or 
late — by May 3, my birthday — whether 
apple blossoms are over or not. 





I am a busy postmaster, and with a hus- | 


band of like interests, we garden together. | 


I have the birds for my alarm clock (5:30 
daylight), and there is nothing like that 
early tour of the garden — poppies popping, 
roses dewy and fragrant and the stillness of 
the world. 
Thank God for a garden! 
— Mary S. ANDERSEN 


Boyersford, Pa. 


Ideal Flower Pots 


Dear Editor — Used milk containers, the 
paper kind, and two swooshes with a knife, 
produce ideal flower pots. They fit neatly 


into a flat and have the advantage of being | 


already glued and paraffined. 
— Potty WILEY 


New Canaan, Conn. 


Lippia citriodora 


Dear Editor — In Horticulture, Mary Elea- 
nor Rorer indeed called forth nostalgic 
thoughts of my childhood. Citronalis was 
known to us as “lemon trifolia.” It was 
tender, though grown in the flower beds 
in the Summer. In the Fall cuttings were 
made and kept in the “pit”, which was a 
deep hole in the ground braced with planks. 
Inside shelves were arranged like steps and 
a short ladder went down inside. 

‘Lemon trifolia”’ 
household other than the company finger 
bowl. My mother placed a leaf in the glass 
of clear apple jelly; occasionally cold drinks 
were garnished with it; and there were al- 
ways the little sweet bags. 

A great many years ago I made my frst 
garden. Imagine my delight when I sent 
an order to an eastern firm for Lippia 
citriodora, or lemon verbena, and it proved 
to be my old friend “‘lemon trifolia.” 

In the Fall I cut mine to the ground and 
bury it deep under a mound of dirt; it keeps 
through the most severe Winters. In the 
Spring I level this mound and wait for the 
first green shoots. They are the last thing 
up. It makes a bush about four feet tall, 
with large panicles of tiny flowers. It 
usually lasts about four years before being 
moved. 

— LoutsE A. OGDEN 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Chinese wisteria, Wisteria sinensis, 
usually has 7-13 leaflets; the Japanese, W. 
floribunda, 13-19. 


The mango is a member of the cashew 
family, Anacardiaceae, to which sumac and 
the smoke tree also belong. 
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FARR NURSERY CO. 


More Garden Beau ty: Less Garden Labor 
with Dr. Stout's HYBRID DAYLILIES 


@ New colors, types, seasons 

@ Better habits— bloom and garden 
@ Regardless of heat and drought 

@ Withstand neglect. No insect pests 


INTRODUCTORY COLLECTION 


6 choice named daylilies, our selection, for 
bloom from spring to fall. Value $6.00 for 
$4.50, postpaid. Growth guaranteed. Plant 
now for bloom next summer and a lifetime 
thereafter. Free catalog. 


BOX 475, WOMELSDORF, PA. 
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DE JAGER Sceser BULBS 


All High Quality Dutch grown Bulbs packed for you in 
Holland and delivered free anywhere in U. S. 


Our 1950 descriptive and illustrated Catalog of Standard 


and New Tulips, Narcissi, 
etc., etc., 


Hyacinths, 


Lilies, 


Iris, 


erate prices, may be had free from: 


P. DE JAGER & SONS CO., INC. 


3303 West Lawrence Avenue, CHICAGO 25, Illinois 
Head Office at Heiloo, Holland 


alicia lillian lala dnlalndndnliad 











TRY PERMARKERS 
Durable, thick plastic labels... held 
firmly at readable angle on rigid, 
¥ non-rust supports that stay in posi- 

tion. eye 3 are attractive, long-last- 
ing and always clean. 12 for $1.70. 
Cost less in quantity. Write today. 
PERMARK CO., 1 E. 57th STREET 


New York 22, N. Y. 











MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 

IN A LOVELY 

GARDEN SHOP 'N,450VE% 
75 Granite Street — Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 

Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 


Alabaster vases . .. modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures — $7.50, $15, $25 


Scilla, 
offering largest collection in the World at mod- 
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PLANT THE BEST PLANT HOLLAND BULBS 


GENUINE IMPORTED TULIPS 


POPULAR VARIETIES 


All Bright — Best red ae $ 
Argo — Golden yellow, with red 


spots . . ° 
Bartigan Max. — Cochineal-red 


Carrara — Pure white, with white 
anther: ’ 
Dillenburé — Flame colored 


Farncombe Sanders — Brilliant 
cardinal red 

"3 - Perfect formed, soft 

Pride of Haarlem — Cerise red 

Princess Elisabeth — Dark rose 

Queen of Night — The darkest of 
all tulips.... 


SPECIAL — 10% discount o on «all orders received before 
AUGUST Ist 


Neponset Valley Gardens 


Mattapan, Massachusetts 


per 


doz. 
1.00 


1.00 


$7.50 


per 
hun 


7.50 
7.50 


7.50 
7.50 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.50 


7.50 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR CUT FLOWERS 


Up to double the normal life for your bouquets when you 
use FLOWER-PEPS. 


Most convenient to use — just drop in one FLOWER-PEP 
tablet for each pint of water in the vase. No more meas- 
uring and mixing of messy powders. Your flowers will 
reward you with extra days of beauty and fragrance. 
Water remains sweet and clean — no scum to scrub from 
the vase after use. 


Ask for FLOWER-PEPS at your favorite gift shop, florist, or 
department store. In attractive full color gift boxes: 200 
tablets $3.00, 50 tablets $1.00. Money back guarantee. 


Or write for free illustrated folder 
FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 
FLORIST & GIFT SPECIALTIES, INC. 


Department H57 MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 














Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1949-50 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1949 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1950 Competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1950. 














SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s subscription (12 
issues) to Horticulture. Please send it to: 


GE GINS cccsccccesssccsusosscceves jesesees 


$2.00 a year for U.S. e Canadian—Foreign $3.00 
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Garden Digost 


DDT Study Results 


In their studies with DDT, U.S.D.A. scientists, H. T. Hopkins 
and Dr. E. H. Toole, found that although the insecticide in its 
purified form does not affect the germination of seeds, technical 
DDT reduced the percentage of germination of rye and squash 
seeds because of the presence of some compound other than DDT 
in the formulation. The purified form did not affect the initial 
stage of germination of cucumber, squash or lima bean seeds 
planted flat on special crepe paper impregnated with a large 
amount of the compound, but it did affect lima bean seeds planted 
with the eye down. High concentrations of technical DDT af- 
fected the early growth of lima bean, cucumber and rye seedlings, 
the American Nurseryman reports. 


Weed Control Increases Asparagus Yields 

The Canadian Grower reports that a six-acre asparagus plot, 
treated with calcium cyanamid at the New Jersey Experimental 
Station on May 27, 1949, for the control of weeds, took effect 
within 3—4 days and lasted until the end of the cutting season in 
late June. At that time its weed population was 14 weeds for each 
15 square feet. A similar untreated plot showed 1,000 weed plants 
for each 15 square feet. The total yield for the treated rows was 
4,486 pounds, an increase of 1,439 pounds over the untreated 
rows. The calcium cyanamid was broadcast with a lime spreader 
at the rate of 800 pounds per acre. 


New Pest of Red Pine 


A new scale insect, a species of Matsucossus, has been dis- 
covered and identified in a red pine planting in Connecticut (near 
Bridgeport) by Dr. George H. Plumb, entomologist of the state’s 
Experiment Station. Immature stages of the pest feed on the 
twigs of the pines, causing the foliage to turn yellow or olive green 
and, as it dies, brick red. Injury first appears on new growth and 
later on old needles. Infested twigs are frequently swollen and 
cracked as though girdled at the base. Thus far, approximately 
10-12 acres of trees have been killed or cut as a result of this 
insect attack. As yet no control is known except for the removal 
of infested trees. 


Killing Chickweed in Strawberries 


R. F. Carlson and J. E. Moulton, horticulturists at Michigan 
State College, reveal that 1 PC, applied at the rate of 5, 10, 15 and 
25 pounds per acre in September, October and November to 
chickweed growing in plantings of Robinson and Premier straw- 
berries, gave satisfactory control of the weed at all concentrations 
and from various times of application. The chickweed at first 
exhibited a water-soaked appearance at the basal portions of the 
stem and turned brown and died approximately two months after 
application. Apparent yield of fruit from treated plants was equal 
to that of plants in hand-weeded rows. Some injury to the plants 
was noticed at the high rate. An early Spring application of 1 PC 
will also control the chickweed if applied in late March and early 
April. 


Fall-planted Strawberries 


In tests made at the New York Experiment Station, Fall- 
planted strawberries outyielded Spring-set plants. This, explains 
Prof. George Slate, is due to “‘a greater number of runner plants 
formed early in the season and most of the fruit is borne on these 
plants.”’ Soil, not apt to be so wet as in the Spring, is another Fall 
advantage. The need for mulching for two Winters before the 
fruit year, instead of one when plants are set in the Spring, is the 
disadvantage of Fall-setting. 
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Poison Ivy 


Every Summer poison ivy causes much 
suffering. Yet it can be controlled. 

The rash is caused by a volatile oil pro- 
duced by the leaves of the plant. 

jit is said that Indians immunized them- 
selves to poison ivy rash by eating the 
leaves. I have had a number of cases called 
to my attention of people who were affected 
internally with this rash and were very sick 
from it for three to six weeks. I would, 
therefore, not advise anybody to try to 
immunize himself in the Indian way. 
Susceptibility to this poison ranges all the 
way from complete immunization to ex- 
treme susceptibility. The effects of the 
poison are so uncomfortable, and so disas- 
trous, that people who do not know whether 
they are susceptible or not should avoid 
poison ivy. 

Apparently the old idea that poison ivy is 
transmitted through the air is erroneous. 
You can, however, brush off the oil on your 
clothes while walking through the growth 
and then pick up the infection when un- 
dressing. The chief method of infection is 
direct contact with the plant or its roots. 
Your dogs or cat may walk through poison 
ivy and you get it from the animal when you 
pat it. 

Poison ivy is a wild plant. It cannot 
stand cultivation and will disappear as soon 
as the land is plowed. At our Horticultural 
Farm we had three stone walls covered with 
a luxuriant growth. Upon removing walls 
and plowing the land, the poison ivy disap- 
peared so completely that even the first 
year after plowing only two or three spears 
of it were found. 

Poison ivy is, therefore, a plant that you 
will find only in waste places, along stone 
walls, in the woods, under trees that are 
never cultivated and around rocks and 
ledges where the land cannot be plowed. 

It is sensitive to a number of weed killers 
—common salt, potash salts, borax, so- 
dium chlorate and other weed killers have 
been recommended in the papers, and all of 
them will kill poison ivy when used prop- 
erly. There are various objections to most 
of these weed killers. Sodium chlorate is 
very inflammable and may cause fires. 
Common salt or crankcase oil is likely 
to poison the land for some years after it is 
applied. Some of the other treatments aré 
expensive. Undoubtedly the cheapest and 
most satisfactory treatment that has been 
tried in the tests at the Horticultural Farm 
of the University of New Hampshire is the 
ammonium sulfamate treatment. And bear 
this in mind that ammonium sulfamate is 
very different from the fertilizer known as 
ammonium sulphate. Ammonium sulfamate 
is a salt which is very deliquescent — that 
is, if kept in a moist place, it will take 
water out of the air and melt away on you. 
Ammonium sulfamate should therefore be 
kept in a metal or wooden container and in 
a dry warm place. In a damp cellar it is 
likely to turn to water. 

The proportions to use run anywhere 
from 4 pound to 114 pounds of ammonium 
sulfamate to one gallon of water. For poison 
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ivy, 34 of a pound per gallon of water is 
enough. The foliage of the poison ivy is 
sprayed so that it will be wet during the 
heat of the day. The spraying can be done 
anywhere from June 1 to September 15. A 
thorough spraying, using a gallon of this 
material to 100 square feet of poison ivy, 
will eliminate from 90 to 97 per cent of the 
plants. A follow-up the second year, to 
eliminate stray plants that have escaped 
the first spraying, is advisable. 

Ammonium sulfamate is an easy method 
of eradicating poison ivy. It doesn’t poison 
the soil; it doesn’t permanently injure the 
grass underneath the poison ivy; it makes no 
fire hazard, in fact, it is sprayed on cloth 
to make the cloth fire-resistant; and it will 
not stain or burn your hands or your cloth- 
ing. Its final effect on the soil is really to 
fertilize it, since the ammonia is an excellent 
grass fertilizer. It will, however, corrode a 
cheap spray pump, and that must be taken 
into consideration. Wash out that $5.00 or 
$10.00 sprayer of yours thoroughly after 
you are through spraying the poison ivy. 
Where a town does spraying on a large 
scale, it is suggested that a fairly large 
air-tight tank be used and pressure obtained 
at filling stations. A 25-to 50-pound pres- 
sure will be high enough to wet the foliage. 
The old-fashioned barrel-pump sprayer also 
works well for this purpose. 

Lately the use of borax has been advised 
to kill poison ivy. We have not used this 
method at the New Hampshire Experiment 
Station. The recommended amounts are 10 
pounds per square rod of space or 1600 
pounds per acre. For small areas of poison 
ivy ordinary household borax could be used. 
This is simply spread over the poison ivy in 
much the same way that grass seed would 
be sown. If the borax should prove to be as 
efficient a killer as ammonium sulfamate, 
the application of it will be much easier, 
but the cost of material would be about the 
same. 

— J. R. Hepier 
University of N. H. 


Roofing Poison Ivy 


For killing patches of poison ivy under 
trees and shrubs, I have found nothing 
better than pieces of roofing. I use the 
cheaper asphalt-base roofing that runs 
about 60 pounds to the roll. A piece three 
by four feet is easily handled, and can be 
used over and over for years. Simply lay 
it over the ivy, step on it if necessary to 
press it flat, and leave it there several 
months. Poison ivy does not live long dur- 
ing the growing season without leaf growth. 
The leaves can, of course, be kept hoed 
back as a means of killing the plant, but I 


prefer smothering with roofing. For one | 


thing, there is risk of poisoning when the 
ivy is hoed out. For another, one so often 
forgets the second and third hoeing neces- 
sary for its extermination. 

— Maup R. Jacoss 
South Carrollton, Ky. 





BRECK’S JULY 





$7.60 Value 


$4-95 


Stately beauties alive 
with glowing color. Easy 
to grow. All plants in this 
All Star Collection were 
awarded American Iris 
Society Gold Medals! 








6 PRIZE WINNERS! _—| 





BLUE SHIMMER @ Tall graceful white with a wide mar- 
gin of blue stippling. No other Iris like it. 
ELMOHR © Gigantic mulberry purple, ruffled and 
fluted. One of the largest Iris. 
OLA KALA @ The brightest yellow. Dyke's medal winner 
for 1948, 
RANGER © Outstanding red with perfect form. 
SABLE @ "King of the Blacks."” A spectacular bloom! 
JAKE © One of the loveliest whites at any price. 
REGULARLY $7.60—NOW $4.95 
You save $2.65 
Order by Mail—Postpaid 
Shipping at proper planting time. 
Planting instructions included. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 658 Breck Bidg. 
Boston 10, 
Mass. 
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Before you buy 
a Greenhouse”.. 
check the price and compare 


the value of the precision-pre- 
fabricated aluminum alloy 


aldor |*. 


GREENHOUSES 
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Send for illustrated brochure 17 to + 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass 




















For Large or Small 
Plants of Quality 


Y 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 























BUY U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 
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ZOTOX 


CRAB GRASS KILLER 
Kills Both Plants and Seeds 


8 oz. $1.00 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 5 Ibs. $4.50 
Postage at Zone Rates 
Descriptive Circular free on request 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 








¥ LAUREL, AZALEAS, 
» RHODODENDRONS, 










RABAPPLE TREES etc. 
-> <e- 
GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


DELPHINIUMS, 
ONKSHOOD, e.Z.c. 


0! WESTON NURSERIES, Inc. 
TEL: WELLESLEY 5-3431 
**NATURELY 
NATURE'S OWN RELIEF FOR 
POISON-IVY 


Mail Order e Package $1.00 
WRITE 


NATUREL HERB PRODUCTS CO. 
P. O. Box 207 Flushing, N. Y. 
Unusual (jarden Accessories 


BIRD BATHS WEATHER VANES 
IRON FURNITURE SUN DIALS 


THE GARDEN SHOP 
26 Church St., Wellesley, Mass. No catalog issued 
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AMAZING GARDEN GROWTH 
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True LIQUID FISH Organic PLANT FOOD! | 
Get bigger flowers, greener lawns, sturdier plants MS 
.. Sensational Results, even in poorest soil. [°S~ 
Easy to use—just add water. Economical. pint g}imy 
can makes 40 gals. nourishing, odorless liquid a | 
fertilizer—only $1 postpaid. For Free booklet 

write Bio-Gro Dept., Box 1231, Warrenton, Ore. 
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HEWEL- COOPER 
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This myn by poor ys Book — 320 
hearty 300 pidnts > Chammed full of information 
on 
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THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 















AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon Mi) workshop 
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New Jersey’s Oldest Trees 


Name 
General Mercer Oak 





Hentz Sassafras 
King’s Sycamore . 


RS oe Soo Galo 0 g.cids dctals Ain aibiaisoae 
Moorestown Sycamore.................. 
pL” ee ee 
MINS, goad te Veale dco cc vase actos 
EN odd Oak oss ou dak ow cave 
] 0 eR are Spear rer a 
Mount Laurel Sassafras.................. 
Mount Laurel (Red) Cedar.............. 
PIII Gc 5c Sakis da'se-e aces clea cw dey 


Burlington, N. J. 


Snow-on-the-mountain 


An old-fashioned annual which is useful 
today is Euphorbia marginata. It is com- 
monly called snow-on-the-mountain or 
mountain spurge. 

Its cool-looking green-and-white bracts 
are attractive in the garden, and it makes a 
good filler to use in bouquets. Use a little 
care in cutting, for its milky juice acts as a 
skin poison to some people. Culture is easy: 
sow where it is to stand, as it does not 
bear transplanting well. Any sunny spot 
suits it. It sometimes self sows, but you 
can save your own seeds easily. Cut the 
bracts before seed is entirely ripe. Cover 
seed container while drying, as this plant 
scatters seed when its seed pods explode. 
If not covered you may hear noises like 
corn popping and find seeds scattered 
about the room. 

— Apa B. TuRNER 
Wayne, N. Y. 


| Abutilon 


One of my favorite house plants, though 
not new, is the old but very beautiful 
Abutilon, also called Chinese bell-flower, or 
more commonly, flowering maple, because 
its foliage resembles maple leaves. Its large 
bell-shaped blossoms come in shades of 
yellow, crimson and salmon, and are borne 
freely throughout the year. When the plant 
becomes too large for easy handling, new 
plants may readily be produced from cut- 
tings; these begin blooming when small. 
Flowering maple is as hardy as a geranium, 
and with the exception of its need for more 
water, it will thrive with about the same 
care. 

In the Summer I like to add fresh soil 
and sink the pot in the ground on the north 
side of a building where it gets morning 
and afternoon sun, and is protected from 
the hot south wind. In this way the plant 


I eh oon a. @ Saks nb,c cao ea 
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Washington Sycamore.................. 
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Dear Editor — In the April 1950 issue of Horticulture I read with interest the article “ Any 
Old Trees?” The state of New Jersey has published a booklet entitled, ‘‘ Noteworthy 
Trees of New Jersey.” Below is a list of the oldest trees: 


Circumference Age County 

...-. 14.2 feet 200-250 Mercer 
oe 2 “ 250-300 Mercer 
me) ae 225-275 Burlington 
oor 4 350-400 Somerset 
rs sa 300-350 Somerset 
eras, ° Mats 300-350 Warren 
ree: ee, 250-300 Warren 
26, ae ” 225-275 Morris 
eee, 200 Morris 
sake ee aR Mire 275-300 Burlington 
ee 200-250 Burlington 
Kista ee i 200-225 Burlington 
iss ee 250-275 Burlington 
cee © Win 300 Gloucester 
ae ae = 350-400 Gloucester 
in 4s 350-400 Salem 

ee e very old _—_— Burlington 
hos — oe Burlington 
er | ee arts Burlington 


— G. T. Browne 


is not retarded in its growth from the 
shock of transplanting, and in the Autumn 
may be easily lifted and brought in the 
house. Either as a house plant or garden 
subject, the neat tree-like habit of this 
plant is only one of its merits. Some forms 
have variegated leaves but with these I 
have had no experience. 

— ANNA JOHANNING 
Baldwin, Kansas 


Ternate Grape-fern 


The ternate grape-fern is the most com- 
mon of the fleshy ferns in our wild fields. 
Unlike an ordinary fern, its stipe is fleshy, 
and each rootstock sends up but a single 
sterile frond and later, in the Summer, a 
single fertile one. It is a perennial and may 
may be found in various stages of growth 
from one-half to six inches high. Obscure, 
it mingles with a host of larger plants such 
as wild oat-grass, pearly everlasting, this- 
tles, daisies, asters, goldenrods and hawk- 
weed. I supposed one could see a grape-fern 
all the year, simply because it is visible in 
Winter. It chooses a strange time to rest. 
Old fronds are plentiful in May, but are 
getting brown, dry and droopy. If you look 
closely you see the old stipe is splitting 
on one side at the base, and a little white 
shoot within is ready to grow. We never see 
these odd ferns in June and July. Early in 
August the new sterile fronds begin to un- 
roll, and a little later the taller, fertile 
fronds come up beside them. We find them 
from August till May. They are not in evi- 
dence during the two Summer months. 

— Nett McMurray 


Soil for penstemons should be well-en- 
riched with rotted manure. The removal of 
faded flower heads will ensure a period of 
long bloom. 
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‘Beautiful Wild Flowers and Trees me 


“Any 





rorthy FOR SPRING, SUMMER AND FALL PLANTING 
unty — | White Hearts White Violet Columbine 
or F | Fawn Lilies Bishops Cap Yellow Violets 
ne | Mayflowers Shin Leaf Star Flower 
ait ' Jack-in-the-pulpit Large Flowered Lobelia Polygala 
oy i Trillium Blue Violet Clintonia 
; nt Introductions Liatris Anemone Claytonia 
rset f Pla ctions Bellwort Wild Ginger Golden Ragwort 
en New Plants of the Year, 1949. London: Blocdroot Dwarf Dogwood Evening Primrose 
en The Royal Horticultural Society. $1.90. | 20¢ each 10 for $1.50 25 for $3.25 
a ; Like its predecessor, this British volume | Trailing Arbutus — 50 cents each « 3 for $1.25 

is devoted to a descriptive list of all plants, 
ov flowers, fruit and vegetables which received | % Trees for Shade and Beauty 2 
ngton awards from the Royal Horticultural So- | White or Paper Birch Mountain Ash {3 to 4 ft.} Basswood 
ngton ciety during 1949. Authorities, unable to Red Oak American Elm Soft Maple 
cadet visit the Shows overseas, will especially | Black Cherry Sugar Maple Quaking Aspen 
siden value this account enhanced with several Tamarack Rock Elm Balm of Gilead 
: colored and black and white photographs. All 4 to 5 ft. tall {except Mountain Ash} $1.00 each « 3 for $2.50 
ngton Increasing Rock Plants Send Post Card for Free Catalog 


308 The Propagation of Alpines. By Lawrence ae PAVE K N U R S E RY * waaees ous ux 


WHE D. Hills. London: Faber and Faber 
‘ Limited. $3.65. 











This book will be hailed by the lover of 


1 the rock garden plants — beginner, nursery- The 

tumn man, expert, etc.,— who is interested in 

1 the the subject of increasing rock plants. Al- 

arden though many excellent volumes on alpines AIR 
this have been written, propagation has been 
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‘orms usually treated lightly. Here, Lawrence D. 

ese I Hills describes every method of propaga- G 4 Gc G O 
tion — division, seed, cuttings, root-cut- ZIN L BE 

NING tings, leaf-cuttings and layerings — for Will Put Sparkling Interest and Color 


§ some 2,500 species, from Abronia to Zephy- | 
ranthes, excluding those not in cultivation. | 
Growers and clubs might well use this book | 
as a reference manual. | 


in Your Garden with Its Strik- 
ing Color Combination 


White or Colored Pedestals 
Globes in Silver, Gold, Red, 
Blue or Green 
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com- Gardeners’ Must | Base beautiful white (or colored) OZ reverts ie 
ields. Floriculture: Fundamentals and Prac- Grecian fluted column 35” high, “AS kills : ae 
eshy, tices. By Alex Laurie and Victor H. Reis. | 8” diameter shaft. Base 14” diam- MADE py ants for only 
sa fa N York: MeG Hill C 5 eter, built of lifelong, enduring per 39 
ingle New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. $5.00. white concrete, heavily reinforced FRICAN CYANAMID co ¢ 
er, a nt “ys Bi " aor with steel rods for durability. Bs: Sold at drug, 
va Lhis second edition of this standard work Colors are permanent and all the | Sonia ant 
3 on floriculture by the two distinguished way through. Not sprayed or | awe is seed stores 
owth professors of Ohio State University, in- painted on. Choice of White, Light — 
cure, lv 1 ; J Sreen, Light Blue, Yellow, Pink, 
oe corporates recent advances and new tech- Red, or Brown and any color of 
eg niques which have been developed in the al qater glass globe $47.95 | ' en 
3. . SS Soe 
t - field. For example, the chapter on pest F.O.B. Philadelphia. Weight 150 
— control has been completely revised in line Ibs. Sorry no C.O.D.'s. Money 
-fern with recent developments. Methods which | ach ¢ wat Satiafes. 
le in were formerly experimental, such as mulch- FAIRYSTONE STUDIO 
rest. i a 
‘gone ing, are now discussed as standard prac- 108 Franklin + Dept. HO + Cheltenham, Pa. 
tices. Just as before, the work presents the 
look various empirical practices of ornamental 
iting gardening in a most authoritative yet 
ete practical manner. For the serious gardener, The GARDENERS 
oe 7 § it is invaluable. A B 
yin } K 
) un- Trees of Beauty TRAVEL BOO 
rtile Noteworthy Trees of Cape May County, ‘By E. 1. FARRINGTON i ee ake i ui - 
chem N. J. By Robert C. Alexander. Cape $ ow Is the Isme to Order an Oriyt 
q . . so 3 . 4 4.00 # 
evi- May, N. J.: Cape May Geographic A ; Sor Fun and Flowers Next Winter 
Society. For the garden-minded traveler this sughe to - i goverhess, on ume. 
Bt & aly ; ; newly-revised book is as necessary osama ds Teak te ‘10 by 4 Itt. 
RAY rhis booklet lists and describes the out- | as a road map because it tells where Oriye pictured read to go on you 
- sa a Oa ay , oundation. Others from $175. Auto- 
standing trees of Cape May County, N. J., porte ny he cog he sete s matic heat and ventilation at teason- 
selected by the Cape May Geographic | ou ing g2 IS. s ary able prices. Ask for Booklet No. 70. 
apie : os ’ - information is given, including 
l-en- Society for their size, beauty and history. | when the gardens are open to the 
al of The Society seeks to stimulate interest, to ublic, the fees if any, and many 
d of preserve these trees and to promote the illustrations. L 0 R y & B U R N H A M 
planting of new ones. IRVINGTON N.Y. | 2 \ DER Rieens ste 
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AN ALLCUT 


CUTS LIKE A 
SICKLE FROM 
THE GROUND UP! 
Cuts ALL the weed stalks left by other 
mowers with practically NO EFFORT. 


Cuts ornamental grass (grass that is cut 
every week) on steep banks with EASE. 





Cemeteries spend less than $5.00 a year to 
buy and maintain a 24" ALLCUT 


DELIVERED PRICES IN U.S.A. 
16” — $27.50 24” — $34.50 
BLADES 4 FOR $1.40 


AUTO SICKLE CO., So. Natick, Mass. 











- Men-Women 
AT LAST! 
THE VINYL GLOVE 
SOFT, TOUGH, SEAMLESS, NON- 


SKID. Finger-free, form-fitting. 3 weights 
available: all sizes. Make working a 


pleasure. 

NON-ALLERGIC, because 
these pure gloves contain no 
rubber, nor questionable or un- 
clean chemicals. Sizes 6 to 10, 
incl. 4 sizes. Select _ sous. 
WV at WEEDI TRANS- 
LA ING, AU POMOTIVE, 

FISHING, MASONRY, PAINT- 
ING, ete., gloves from ME BIUM 
or MED: LIGHT WEIGHTS. 
Light weight available for BEAU- 
TICIANS, DOCTORS, AUTO 
DRIVING, etc. We suggest med. wt. 
for DISHWASHING. Withstands 
boiling water, gas and oil, concen- 
trated Sulfuric Acid, Peroxide, etc. 
$1.50 per pair boxed, a. con 
— glove size (do no ‘up” 
— we do that) and bta. love wt. 
with Check or Money Order t 














WATSOLITE COMPANY, INC. 
|__s D. 1, Morrisville 13, Pa. 


Always water properly with a feather- 

light 50” Waterwand. Protects ten- 
~» der plants, holds top soil. So 
clean and easy to use, too! 


At hardware, nursery, 
department stores $ 00 











BRING THE SONG BIRDS 
to Your GARDEN with 


Furry Srone 
BIRDBATH 


Beautiful Grecian fluted column 
model. Large size: 34” high, 8” 
col., base 14” dia. Bow! 26” 
dia., has brass drain plug for 
easy emptying and cleaning. 
Bow! can be removed from 
base. Built of white cement con- 
crete, heavily reinforced with 
steel rods for strength and dur- 
ability. Will last a lifetime. 
x White or in your choice of Pink, 
R \ Red, Lt. Blue, Yellow, Lt. Green 

egular or Dark Brown. Colors are all 
Catalog Value the way thru so cannot chip or 





$18.00 wear off. Wt. 250 Ibs. 
S$ 95 F. O. B. 
w PHILA., PA. 
Money refunded if not satisfied = Sorry, no C.0.D.'s 





SUMMERS FAIRYSTONE STUDIO 


108H Franklin Avenue, Cheltenham, Pa. 











Blood-Lilies 
From page 265 


them highly desirable. At present the price 
of the bulbs of both H. katharinae and H. 


| multiflorus may range up to five or ten 


dollars each, but with increased popularity 
and demand it will be possible to propagate 
or import new stock and bring them within 
the reach of the flower fan with the mod- 
erate purse. 

Purchase of a Haemanthus bulb, if it 
lives and thrives, is a good financial invest- 
ment, as well as one rich in gardening 
pleasure, as many a Florida housewife 
makes a sizable contribution to her pin 
money with the sale of spare bulbs of her 
Haemanthus stock. 

H. coccineus, which E. O. Orpet has re- 
ported finding naturalized on a ranch near 
Santa Barbara, Calif., has a European 
origin, being first reported by Ferrarius in 
the garden of the famous Renaissance 
patron of horticulture, Cardinal Barberini, 
in Rome. Ferrarius presented two engrav- 
ings of the plant in his 1633 works, De 
Florum Cultura, pages 137 and 139, ex- 
traordinary in their accuracy and realism 
for the time. 

The various Haemanthus, especially H. 
multiflorus, were popular “stove plants” 
75-100 or more years ago in Europe, and 
were pictured and described in many of 
the classical works of botany and horticul- 
ture. 

The name Haemanthus, or blood-flower, 
goes back to the venerable Hermann late 
in the 17th century, and was accepted by 
Linnaeus in his Species Plantarum in 1758. 
Its popularity 150 years ago in the early 
English greenhouses may be judged from 
an account in the Botanical Magazine, 1806, 


| which says “from the first establishment 


| of a colony at Sierra Leone the bulbs of this 
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beautiful flower (H. multiflorus) have been 
imported from thence, and it is rather 
common in our stoves.” 


Cat-tails 


The brown coat of a cat-tail consists of 
densely crowded nutlets that look like mi- 
nute seeds. You must gather these reeds in 
Summer, in blackberry time, if you wish to 
keep them for Winter. If you wait till Oc- 
tober, the down within becoming restless 
will push aside the nutlets and pop out in 
fluffy cushions. Each nutlet is at the tip of a 
delicate, white plume. Untold numbers of 
plumes are packed tightly in each spike. 
They puff out, loosen and sail off in the air, 
carrying nutlets along with them. 

— Nett McMurray 


Aluminum strips, 10’ long and two inches 
wide, suspended over newly planted seeds 
or strawberries, or around the taller growing 
small fruit kinds, will keep the birds away. 
The noise and reflection of light frighten 
birds and other garden pests as well. The 
aluminum strips are light and move at the 
slightest breeze. 


Brown Flowers 
From page 267 


rust. The centers are gold. For us the 
wallflower proved “picky”. First they got 
too much moisture and went off with the 
“‘spots”. Then we took note of the name 
and set small plants at the top of the 
double rock wall, laying the tap roots in 
scree among porous sandstone. There they 
bloom year after year, smelling sweetly by 
day, even sweeter by night when the 
gardener’s prowling flashlight sends the 
field mice tumbling backward into their 
burrows. Pausing, the gardener hears 
nothing but the whisper of petal on petal in 
the night wind. 


Experiments with 
Double-Pot Watering 


Many gardeners mention in passing, the 
“‘double-pot” method, but no one seems 
to put much stress on it, or point out its 
great advantages. I have given it a good 
test, enough to convince me that for many 
plants it is the answer to the amateur’s 
prayer. 

Simply use a three-inch or four-inch, 
common clay pot for the plant, put it in a 
larger pot (the larger the better) and pack 
the space between with peat moss, keeping 
it wet. Once it has had a good soaking it 
will remain moist for several days, giving 
the plant moderate and continuous mois- 
ture, in spite of owners’ forgetfulness. The 
moisture on the outside of the larger pots 
provides a goodly amount of humidity 
too. 

A friend had a lemon geranium to which 
she attached a sentimental value, but the 
plant decided to die. Before it completely 
passed out, she took a cutting, which after 


several weeks in water refused to root. In | 


desperation she sent it to me to see if 
something could be done, and while it 
looked hopeless, I cut off the rotted end of 
the cutting and started it in wet peatmoss. 
After it showed fair progress, it was put 
into a three-inch pot with regular mixture, 
but evidently too soon, the roots not having 
reached the proper size, and it soon shed 
its little leaves until only a tiny speck of 
green, the size of a pin-head, was left. As a 
last resort the pot was placed in a larger 
one, the space between filled with peat- 
moss which was kept moist, and after a 
few weeks it showed signs of life. It con- 
tinued to prosper, until now it is about 
four inches high, with eight leaves, nearly 
ready to be returned to its owner. 

I took four cuttings from a coleus plant, 
all exactly alike and started them in four 
pots the same size. Two were left “as is” 
and two put in double pots, with the result 
the two latter are now 50 per cent taller 
and more bushy than the others. 

Two “patient lucys” that were giving 
poor satisfaction, are picking up, and ac- 
tually showing buds in the double-pots. 

— Davin W. Norton 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Rabbit Scat 





WNW Aste 


ROTECT your garden from nibbling rabbits 

with Rabbit Scat. Rabbit Scat is a repellent, not a 
killer, does not hurt soil, plants, animals or people. 
It lasts through a number of storms and stays effec- 
tive. Protect your bushes and trees all year. Rabbit 
Scat repels pigeons from lawns and buildings. Rabbit 
Scat keeps birds away from grape vines. Scatter 
Rabbit Scat around the outside of the garden and the 
rabbits don’t cross to eat the plants in the garden. 


Unsolicited Testimonials 

“Rabbit Scat was very successful for me. Please send 

— to my friend Mrs. T. of K———, Maine.” Mrs. J.—— 
South Carolina. 

“Thanks for the Rabbit Scat, it works beautifully.” Mrs. 
. Nickanacket, R. I. 

"Rabbit Seat kept the birds away from our grapes. 
Thank you.” Mr. R ——, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“We use Rabbit Scat, Dog’N’ ‘Cat Scat, Rainbow-Gro with 
great success.” Mr. Carl Truesdale, Brookwood Farms, 
Barto, Penna. 

7 Rabbit Scat keeps animal marauders out of my gar- 


M 





den.” Mrs. E ——, Baltimore, Md. 

RETAIL PRICES 
SIs 5 9:6. 6, ech aR hw SRR A Mach cae KAMAE ALS $1.00 
1 pound. . a AS ore $2.50 
(To scatter) Se pound bag ides pia, wine ainda htaseanoaes . $8.00 
ee ee ee rr $10.00 


Dog’N’Cat Scat. A long lasting superior dog and cat 
powder repellent. Lasts through several storms. 6 oz. for 
$1.00. 


Rainbow-Gro — Color intensifier of flowers and increaser 
of production. Make plants grow faster but no forcing or 
burning out. 

Rainbow-Gro contains plant food, hormones, and trace 
items and is a root developer. Use on gardens and house 
plants. Use in hydroponics. 

Dissolve 1 teaspoonful in a gallon of water; water the 
plants and spray the garden. No bulky fertilizer needed. 
Price: 6 ounces for $1.00. 


Buy through your seed catalogue, at 
your dealer, or direct from 


GARDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
3101 Ludlow Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 





FOR YOUR GARDEN 


LIBRARY 






This big, new, 52- 
page catalogue for 
1950, ''Garden 
Gems,” is a “must” 
for serious garden- 
ers. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described 
and illustrated in 
color are the best NEW ROSES, including the 
ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS as well 
as OLD-FASHIONED ROSES; many new and 
old favorite PERENNIALS; Unusual EVER- 
GREEN SHRUBS and VINES; AZALEAS and 
RHODODENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 

Free East of lowa; please remit 35¢ (stamps or 
coins) elsewhere in U. S. A. Customers of record 
receive their copy automatically. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WE.COME! 





522 Paterson Avenve, East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Persimmons 
From page 259 


the fruits which are astringent while hard 
and become sweet when permitted to soften 
or ripen on the trees. Some of the best varie- 
ties of the first group are: 

Fuyu. The best and most extensively 
grown. Fruit is oblate in shape, with bright 
orange-red skin and reddish-yellow flesh 
that is sweet and mellow (average weight 
is seven to eight ozs., many 12 or more ozs.). 
Ripens in October. Trees are very dwarf 
and bear prolifically when young. Fuyu 
makes a good potted plant. 

Jiro. An upright grower; fruit is less mel- 
low and inferior in appearance then the 
preceding, but larger. A prolific bearer. It 
is the best. 

Ama-Hyakume. Very large roundish fruit 
of which a part is often astringent while 
trees are young. Grown in northern Japan. 

Kyara. Fine, large round fruit of dark 
orange-yellow. Flesh has dark streaks and a 
rather peculiar taste that is very sweet. If 
grown in the North, somewhat astringent 
fruit is produced. There are many good non- 
astringent varieties with merit. 

The best astringent varieties are: 

Hachiya. Very large, oblong to conical 
fruit, with brilliant red skin and deep yellow 
flesh. Much grown in America. 

Hira-Tanenashi. Large orange-yellow, 
oblate fruit. Originated and extensively 
grown in the northwestern provinces where 
heavy snowfall is noted. Good quality and 
seedless, as is Fuyu. 

Maru-Gaki. The fruit is small, as shown 
in the photograph, but very prolific, and 
the plant bears well in any soil. My tree 
shown was planted as a one-year-old grafted 
tree in 1945. The photograph was taken in 
November of 1948. This variety was origi- 








nated and grown much in the suburbs of 


Hiroshima city. If grown dwarfed, very 


ornamental potted fruit trees result. 


Yotsu-Mizo. Another very prolific, small | 
fruited one. Very good quality. There is a | 


non-astringent one too. 

Aizu-Mishirazu. Large oblate, orange-red 
fruit; very prolific. Widely grown in north- 
ern Japan. Vigorous, becoming a large tree. 

All these fruit are very attractive as table 
decorations, and fruited branches are 
praised for flower arrangements. 





Most of the crocus species are native to 
the Mediterranean region and southwestern 


Asia. 


The popular house begonia, Begonia ri- 
cinifolia, is a hybrid of B. heracleifolia x B. 
peponifolia. It originated in England about 
1847. 





AMALIA 


TREE SURGEONS. 


INC 





Tel. MANCHESTER 300 





colchicum 
wonder Cull! 


..» Place them bare 
— anywhere! Yes! 
Ay \ And they’ll bloom 
TEN Fy without soil or 

% water on window 

\ sill, table top or 
piano. Then just sit 
back and enjoy the 

: magic of nature. 
“e MAGIC bulbs 
, keep on blooming 
again and again 
for several weeks. Fine gifts for 
shut-ins, children or beginners. 
GUARANTEED TO FLOWER. 

6 HOLLAND IMPORTS for only 
$2 ppd. SUPPLY LIMITED. Send 
for these bulbs today! Complete 
story in each carton. 

Order enrolls you as Club Mem- 
ber, without obligation, in famous 


| BULB 


6 nt 











Dept. HTU 
Algonquin, Ill. 


of the 


MONTH CLUB 








GIANT PANSIES 
STEELE’S MASTODON STRAIN SEED 


BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS — Ex 
bos abundantly ruffled, frilled, 
of butterfly sheen, jewel tones. 200 seed packet 
$1.00; giant, 500 seed packet $2.00 

JUMBO PAYDIRT — The largest golden yellow 
ever produced. Blooms have dark rays or tiny dark 
faces. Fine habit of growth and heat-resistant. 

SEA BLUE — An intense blue pansy with a dark 
blotch. Very uniform. 

JUMBO MIXED — Huge, 
stemmed, two weeks early. 

Giant, 500 seed packet of any of the last 3, $1.00 

each; 2 pkts. $1.80, 3 packets $2.50 (2 and 3 packet 

orders in any combination). 
$1.50 COMBINATION OFFER: 
a nodest JUMBO MIXED and 1 packet BUT- 
HYBRIDS, (a $2.00 value) 
$3.00 COMBINATION OFFER: 
Giant, 500 seed pac kets of JUMBO MIXED, PAY- 
DIRT and BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS (a $4.00 value). 


Cultural Directions and Folder Free 
ROBERT L. POULSON 
DISTRIBUTOR OF FINE PANSY SEED 

184-15 Cambridge Rd., Jamaica 3, N. Y., N. Y. 
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AMAZING NEW 
kind of catalog! Bet- 
ter than 12 ordinar 
catalogs. Big new Fall 





R edition. ond 


NEW with Tried-and-True 


varieties of Hybrid 
Tea, Climbing, Flori- 
bunda, Shrub Roses; 
Dwarf, Giant Fruit; 
Flowering Shrubs, 


Shade Trees, Amaz- 
ROSES, 


ing Christmas Rose, 
Hedges. Natural 

FRUITS, SHRUBS, 

TREES, PLANTS 


color pictures; gar- 
| Write for your 


den hints. Bargain 

Introductory Offers. 
FREE copy today: 
a a me 


Premiums for early 
GENEVA GARDENS 
t 14 Carter Rd., Geneva, N. Y. 
Rush new Fall 1950 FREE Garden Book 
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Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, many in 


Natural Color/ 


See the fine newer kinds 
that surpass even the best 
known a few years ago. 
Allat moderate prices, all {§ 


spepentons to bloom. All 

urpee bulbs are highest 

quality, for best flowers. PLANT THIS FALL 
Filled with planning and planting helps, 
actual photos help choose best bulbs this 

fall for a gorgeous garden next March, 

April, May. Special Offers on most every 

page. Write for Burpee Bulb Book free. 

ound W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

S Address: 104 Burpee Building 

Postcard at nearest city--Philadeiphia 32, Pa. or 

Today! Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 














For GOOD 


EVERGREENS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
at reasonable prices 
YOU CAN'T BEAT 
Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 


ABINGTON, MASS. Established 1896 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 














GARDEN CLUBS 
Attention! 


The SPROUTMASTER is now available to 
garden clubs at very reduced rates. 
Send immediately for free descriptive 
literature and special rates. Every 
gardener needs a SPROUTMASTER. 


(See page 282 this issue) 


Western Nutrition Laboratories 
6 Orange Street «+ Redlands, California 











‘Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


Offering 
ASTOLAT SERIES 















ing from Blush Pink to 
Raspberry Rose. 


New seed available now 


Catalog on request 
VETTERLE and REINELT 


CAPITOLA, CALIFORNIA 








DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantewn, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
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Entirely new colors rang- | 


McFarland Memorial 

The American Rose Society proposes to 
establish a memorial to J. Horace McFar- 
land, America’s pre-eminent rosarian, in 
the form of a group of Perpetual Challenge 
Trophies. These will be sculptured bronze 
plaques. One will be a national trophy to be 


| awarded each year for outstanding achieve- 











ment. Similar trophies will be available to 
each district of the American Rose Society. 
Funds are necessary to establish and endow 
the Memorial, and contributions are re- 
quested by the Executive Committee of the 
American Rose Society. 


Meyberg Honored 


Manfred Meyberg, businessman and 
president of Germain’s of Los Angeles, was 
honored by election to honorary member- 
ship in the Pacific Seedmen’s Association 
at the recent annual convention in San 
Francisco. 

Identified with the California seed busi- 
ness for nearly a half-century, Meyberg 
has played a major role in the widespread 
horticultural development of the Pacific 
Coast and in the business and cultural life 
of Southern California. He was one of the 
organizers and served as president of the 
Southern California Horticultural Institute, 
which founded the Los Angeles State and 
County Arboretum and the California In- 


| ternational Flower Show, of which he is 


vice chairman. The International Flower 
Show last year set a new record for a Los 
Angeles flower exhibit when more than 
120,000 persons visited the show at the 
grounds of the Hollywood Turf Club. 
Meyberg was a moving force in the organiza- 
tion of the California Seed Association and 
the Pacific Seedmen’s Association, the latter 
now rated among the most potent agricul- 
tural and horticultural groups in the United 
States. As a member of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce he serves actively on 
several key committees. 


as possible. 





ag ee 
Permanent address... .. . . 





Going Away 7? 


Horticuttvre will be pleased to send your copy to 
your Summer address. Please let us know as soon 








N. E. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


Flowering plants growing in water have 
a special charm. We have already spoken 
of the water-lily, the queen of wild flowers, 
and the marsh marigold, but there are others 
almost as attractive. The broad-leaved ar- 
rowhead is one of these. Its fragile, pure 
white flowers, with golden centers, attract 
our attention as well as that of the insect 
world. 

Plants that live half in and half out of 
the water are amphibious and their leaves 
and seeds must be adapted to these condi- 
tions. The lower leaves of the arrowhead 
are long and ribbon-like and move gently 
through flowing water without injury. But 
ponds and streams have a way of drying 
up in midsummer. Under these conditions 
the lower leaves of the arrowhead dry up 
and the plant is left standing on dry land. 
Then, broad, arrow-shaped leaves expand 
and grow. 

Another interesting flower growing in 
water is the marsh calla or water arum. We 
know at a glance that this plant is a relation 
of our greenhouse calla. The beautiful white 
banner of the marsh calla is not the true 
flower. These are inconspicuous and are 
clustered on a club-shaped column in the 
center of the apparent flower. When the 
water arum grows in cool rich soil it spreads 
rapidly until the ground is carpeted with 
its dark leaves. It grows in shallow water 
on the border of ponds or swamps. 

The green arrow arum is much commoner 
though growing in the same habitat. It 
has no conspicuous flowers, but attracts us 
by its stately growth and by the beauty of 
its lustrous arrow-shaped leaves. 

Another flower with the wading habit is 
the pickerel weed. It has long deep blue 
flowers, stalks with ragged flowers and 
glossy leaves. It gets its name from the belief 
that pickerel lay their eggs among its 
leaves, but many other fish do the same 
thing. 
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Garden Club of America 


The 37th Annual Meeting of The Garden 
Club of America at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, Detroit, Michigan, elected the 
following officers and directors: 

President, Mrs. Melvin E. Sawin, South 
Country Garden Club; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. John D. Beals, Jr., Southampton 
Garden Club; Second Vice-President, Mrs. 
Fergus Reid, Jr., Piscataqua Garden Club; 
Third Vice-President, Mrs. S. Bulkley 
Randolph, Ridgefield Garden Club; Fourth 
Vice-President, Mrs. Stephen S. Gregory, 
Jr., Winnetka Garden Club; Fifth Vice- 
President, Mrs. S. Laurence Bodine, The 
Weeders; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Gray 
McW. Bryan, Rumson Garden Club; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. James L. 
Harrison, Bedford Garden Club; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Randolph C. Harrison, Greenwich 
Garden Club; Members of the Board of 
Directors to serve until the Annual Meeting 
of 1953: Mrs. Hermann G. Place, Mill- 
brook Garden Club; Mrs. Sellar Bullard, 
Garden Club of Santa Barbara & Monte- 
cito; Mrs. Le Roy Clark, Garden Club of 
Englewood; Mrs. Walter R. Hine, Short 
Hills Garden Club; Mrs. Henry Hitchcock, 
Garden Club of Saint Louis; Mrs. W. How- 
ard Matthai, Green Spring Valley Garden 
Club; Miss Elizabeth Shields, Albemarle 
Garden Club and Mrs. William E. Simms, 
Garden Study Club of New Orleans. 

The Garden Club of America presented 
its Bulkley Medal to Vincent R. de Petris 
of Detroit, Michigan, for hybridization of 
chrysanthemums; the Francis K. Hutchin- 
son Conservation Medal to Kent Leavitt, 
Chairman of the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts; the Eloise 
Payne Luquer Medal for achievement in 
botany; to Mrs. Lilla Leach of Portland, 
Oregon; the Amy Angell Collier Montague 
Medal to the Winnetka Garden Club of 
Illinois for their outstanding civic project; 
and the Achievement Medal to Mrs. 
Francis B. Crowninshield of the North 
Shore Garden Club. 

The Founders Fund Award of the Garden 
Club of America has been granted to Bow- 
man’s Hill State Wild Flower Project, 
Bucks Co., Penna. proposed by The Gar- 
deners, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


It is with deep sorrow that the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society announces the 
death, on May 5, of Maria B. Samuel, the 
Society’s librarian for 27 years. Miss Samuel 
was not only librarian and assistant to the 
treasurer, but was always active in all the 
flower shows as assistant to the committee 
chairman. Through her many activities and 
spirited personality, she not only endeared 
herself to the members of the Executive 
Council, but also to the many members of 
the Society who knew her as their friend. 
She will be greatly missed. 

Gold Medal presented to C. Frederick C. 
Stout — The Philadelphia Flower Show, 
Inc., honored Mr. Stout, President of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, with 
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its gold medal at a luncheon in Philadelphia 
for the officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Society. In presenting 
the medal W. Atlee Burpee, President of 
the Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., gave 
an interesting account of Mr. Stout’s long 
association and helpful co-operation with 
the Spring Show. The medal was inscribed: 
‘Presented to C. Frederick C. Stout, March 
1950, in recognition of many years of 
friendly helpful service.” 

Coles medal awarded to Mrs. Charles 
Platt — Mrs. Platt, a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, was honored recently in 
receiving the Mary Roberts Coles Medal, 
presented by The Garden Club of Phila- 
delphia, for outstanding achievement in 
horticulture and for her floral paintings. 

The Society announces that its Library 
and Rooms will be open all Summer. Sum- 
mer hours are 9 to 4. Closed Saturdays. 


Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall and all departments 

of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

will be closed Saturdays during July and 

August. Daily hours will continue to be 

9-5. 


Rock Garden Society 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Rock Garden Society, held at the home of 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., Mrs. Houghton was named the first 
honorary president of the Society and pre- 
sented with a framed scroll. 

Harold Epstein and Mrs. Dorothy E. 





Hansell were re-elected president and secre- | 
tary, respectively; Mrs. Alex D. Reid, | 


Mountain Lakes, N. J., was elected treas- 
urer. The following vice-presidents were 
elected: Mr. Leonard J. Buck, Far Hills, 
N. J.; Mrs. C. I. DeBevoise, Greens Farms, 
Conn.; Mrs. Harry Hayward, Scarborough, 
Maine; Miss Elizabeth Gregory Hill, Lynn- 
haven, Va.; Mr. Brian O. Mulligan, Seattle, 
Wash.; and Mr. Arthur Virgin, New York 
City and North Hatley, Canada. 

Board of Directors, elected to serve until 


1952: Mr. Walter D. Blair, Tarrytown, | 


N. Y.; Mrs. J. Mortimer Fox, Bedford Hills, 
N. Y.; Mrs. J. M. Hodson, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Mrs. C. S. Houghton, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; and Mr. Edgar Totten, Ho Ho 
Kus, N. J. 


Berkshire Garden Center 


Mrs. Thomas H. Blodgett, president, 
Berkshire Garden Center, announces that 
Edwin Beckett, of Redbank, N. J., has 
been appointed horticultural director of the 
Center, effective July 1, and that Miss 
Dorothy A. Toll of Cranston, R. L, has 
been appointed horticultural secretary. Mr. 
Beckett, who has been associated with the 
New York Botanical Gardens, has been 
established in this country for years, fol- 
lowing his early training in England. Miss 
Toll is a graduate of Rhode Island State 
College, where she majored in botany. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


PANSY SEEDS. For Hardiness, Color, Texture our 
Ruffled ‘Giant Beauties’’ are unsurpassed. Packet with 
growin instructions 25¢. MOHLE MEADOWLAND 
RSERY, Great Meadows, N. J 


DAYLILIES — DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Catalog 
free cucenting 10¢ coin west of Denver, Colorado. FARR 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 55, Weiser Park, Pa. 


TREE SEEDS in Packets. Price of each forty-five (45) 
cents. Colorado Blue Spruce (about 250 seeds) White 
Pine (90), Concolor Fir (69) White Spruce (400) Red 
Pine (110) Mugho Pine (200). Send for complete list of 
tree seeds with free cultural directions. HEMINGWAY 
TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Michigan. 


QUALITY VARIETIES. Tall bearded Iris and Day- 
lilies. Free Catalog. Tomorrows varieties today at prices 
you can afford today. Dealers, Fanciers, Garden Clubs 
business solicited. Write IRIS TEST GARDENS, 
Route 1, Box 805, Yakima, Washington. 


“TREES AND SHRUBS HARDY IN BRITISH 
ISLES,”’ by W. J. Bean — New Edition — Three Vol- 
umes at 6 dollars each. BODDY’S BOOKSHOP, 
Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, England. 


OREGON PRIMROSE SEEDS — Blue Acaulis, Large 
Floret Auricula Hand Pollinated Polyanthus, Candela- 
bras, Dollar package, Five packages, $4.00. PRIM- 
ROSE ACRES, Gladstone 2, Oregon. 


“‘WEST O’ THE ROCKIES” DELPHINIUM. Bril- 
liant scarlet rose and pink flowered species hybrids. 
Descriptive folder upon request. A. A. SAMUELSON, 
R. 2, Pullman, Wash. 


“DAVID’S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will make top 
soil for gardens, trees, and lawns. Free folder. ‘“*DAVID’S 
FOLLY’? EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooks- 
ville, Maine. 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, 
iris, hyacinths, and crocus. Send for our price list 
offering generous discounts and premiums for orders 
placed now. RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER FARM, 
Nuttall, Gloucester County, Virginia. 


HELP WANTED 


SIDELINE SALESMEN WANTED who are presently 
calling upon the seed, hardware, and department store 
trade. Our line has met with general acceptance for 11 
re THE WOODLAND COMPANY, Chappaqua, 






































POSITIONS WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED AS HEAD GARDENER on 

private estate. Experienced grower of fruit and flowers 

under glass and outdoors. Vegetable gardens and land- 

scape work. Good references. 21 years last position. 

bf ~— 1125 S. Westnedge, Kalamazoo, 
ch. 


GARDENER. Small estate, club. 12 years’ experience, 
ie about 75¢ an hour. BOX 61, West Roxbury, 
ass. 

















Sew Shwe 
RULE BOOK 


You may purchase the RuLE Book 
FOR EXHIBITORS AND JUDGES used at 
the exhibitions of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. This is the 
standard treatise for judging flower 
shows all over the United States. It 
defines all terms pertaining to exhibi- 
tors and judges and has been prepared 
in the interest of better exhibitions. 

REVISED EDITION 


25 cents 














PLANT BUYERS GUIDE 


Edited by EDWIN F. STEFFEK 
$7.50 
Fifth Edition of Manning’s Plant Buyers Index. 


The only complete and up-to-date listing of 
all pot x» plant and seed material. 
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PEONIES « IRISES - BULBS 
DAY LILIES + POPPIES 
Colorful Catalog No. 67 FREE 
Early Reservations Advised 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
4% Miles E.onU.S.20 VAN WERT, O. 











GROW BEAUTIFUL 
IRIS DAYLILIES 
PEONIES POPPIES 


Free Catalog 
FASS GARDENS 


Box 749, Hicksville, Long Island, New York 


Estimates Gives 


Louis O'Landers 


GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


Everett 49, Mass. 





EV. 7-2205 


57 Tremont Street 














S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“the stake with the magic twist” 


A trial lot of 25 — 36” stakes for. .............-. $2.80 
Gift Box of 18 ome Stakes for..........+.- $1.25 
Sprtetete wyees & 

Trial bo: Wasa ae OO. . cccucsans $2.75 
Currier Soe! Fat od poe See cccccseeecosaeoee 75c each 
S-L-N- Garden Lime... .. «1.2... cc cccceecceeees $1.00 


Send for Our Circular 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis. Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS 


My Daffodils received the only GOLD MEDAL 
awarded at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Lon- 
don Daffodil Show in 1949. I offer bulbs of the 
finest novelties in cultivation for August delivery. 
Please write for my descriptive illustrated catalog, 


post free 





_W. J. DUNLOP 
Ballymena 
Northern Ireland 


Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Rare and stantess hardy pesenaiete | - rock garden 
or border. Sturdy, well-rooted stock. Visitors 
welcome at nursery; W weekday afternoons only. 
Ask for location map. Unique catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 
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Dept. B 
Produced in your 


VITAMINS ? vice: 
."3 deys SPROUTMASTER 


in 3 days 
Write for free literature—Dealers Wanted 


Western Nutrition Laboratories 
6 ORANGE STREET REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 











Prices 


: Day Lilies — Poppies 5 
Write for free catalog or visit 
§ WITTMAN’SIRISGARDENS ! 


B 1445 Van Houten Ave. (Off Route 6) Clifton, N.J. Hf 
ee ee ee ee | 





THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES# 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
of OREGON GROWN ROSES 


coodm full 
/ y Psvsling? Me ; 


140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 » PORTLAND 13, ORE. | 

















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 

garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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N. H. Garden Week 

New Hampshire Federation of Garden 
Clubs is sponsoring Open House and Gar- 
den Week in New Hampshire, August 7-12, 
for the benefit of the Crotched Mountain 
Crippled Children’s Restoration Center 
planting fund. Tours — August 7 — Han- 
over, August 8— Laconia, August 9 — 
Franklin, August 10 — Exeter, August 11 
— Rochester and August 12— Dublin. 
Programs with detailed information and 
maps may be secured from Mrs. Everett 
Pierce, Wilton, N. H. Tea will be served on 
each afternoon. 


Dr. Merrill Honored 


The Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de 
France, at a special ceremony held in Paris 
on May 7, conferred its Geoffroy Saint 
Hilaire medal on Elmer D. Merrill, former 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum, Harvard 
University. 


Florida Daylilies 

The ‘annual Hemerocallis Show at the 
Mead Botanical Garden presented many 
new varieties of this rapidly developing 
garden flower. 

Daylily exhibitors showing some of their 
hybrids both in named varieties and seed- 
lings included Ralph W. Wheeler, Frank 
Vasku and Wyndham Hayward of Winter 
Park, Mrs. Bright Taylor of Ocala and 
Soper’s Gardens and Eunice and Jerry 
Knight of Orlando. 

Wheeler showed his own hybrid named 
varieties exclusively, with a number of inter- 
esting seedlings in notable darker and red 
tones. Vasku showed a variety of his se- 
lected seedlings in many shades, and the 
other exhibitors offered large variety group- 
ings of their own and the varieties of other 
leading growers. 

One of the features of the Wheeler collec- 
tion was an extraordinary dark variety, 
nearly midnight black in shade, named 
Raven. Wyndham Hayward showed a new 
golden-yellow variety named for Mrs. Paul 
Wagner, wife of the president of Rollins 
College. 


There were over 60 named varieties in 
the Hayward display, and fully as many, 
mostly of the Russell strain, in the Soper’s 
Gardens entry. 

Wheeler showed 28 of his own varieties, 
including Brackel, Scarlet Sunset, Royal 
Lady, Paul Ihrig, Bacchus, Ming Toy, 
Demi-Tasse, Vega, Berceuse, Raven, Bob- 
O-Link, Amherst, Lady Franklin, Mirage, 
Show Girl, Psyche, Naranja, Tarrytown 
Sabrina, Brandywine, Ballet Girl, Billie 
Burke, Martha Washington, Victoria, 
Ganymede. 

The Knights showed Lena Tyson of their 
own introduction. Hayward entered Em- 
peror Jones, Mrs. Paul Wagner, Babette, 
Ramona, Tahiti Belle, Old Rose De-Lovely, 
Cleo, Minnie, Araby, Clarence, Antoinette, 
Orlando, Florida, Irene, Zulu Boy, Salmon 
Rose and E. W. Yandre of his own varieties. 


Mrs. Taylor’s collection, picked before 
dawn in Ocala and brought to the Mead 
Garden by motor car in the early morning, 
included the following of her varieties: 
Penelope, H. Harold Hume, Man O’ War, 
Sally O’Neal, Shalimar, Florida Gold, Pink 
Bowknot, Spice, Sunset Glow, San Fran- 
cisco. She also showed numerous seedlings. 

One of the spectacular blooms in the 
show was Western Star, newest of the Sass 
daylilies from Nebraska, on view in the 
Hayward group. 


Kent County Garden Club 


At the annual meeting held in the Town 
Hall, West Greenwich, R. I., the following 
officers were elected: President, Roy 
Barber, Peace Dale, R. I.; Vice-President, 
Geraldine Daly, W: eshington, R. I.; Secre- 
tary, Virginia Withee, Coventry, R. I., and 
Treasurer, Elly Russack, West Guenswich, 
R. I. 


F.T.D. News Editor 


Kenneth S. Jacobs has been appointed 
editor of F.T.D. News, Chicago, IIl., the 
monthly publication of the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Association. He was for- 
merly managing editor of “Electric Light 
and Power”, an utility magazine. 


National Tulip Society 


The newly organized National Tulip 
Society has just published its Tulip Hand- 
book, containing articles by leading bulb 
specialists and other professional gardeners, 
as well as the by-laws and judging standards 
of the Society. The purpose of the Society, 
organized on Oct. 6, 1947, is to stimulate 
and increase general interest in the cultiva- 
tion of the tulip. 


Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America 


The newly elected officers of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America, Inc., are as fol- 
lows: President, Dr. A. J. Irving, New 
York, N. Y.; 1st Vice-president, Bruce 
Krasberg, Highland Park, IIl.; 2nd Vice- 
president, Herbert E. Kahlert, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; 3rd Vice-president, A. Ray 
Tillman, Jackson, Miss.; Secretary, Mark 
M. Taylor, Salem, Ore.; Treasurer, Evan 
J. Evans, Cleveland, Ohio;.Hon. Treasurer, 
A. J. Nitzschke, Savannah, Ga.; and Imm. 
Past President, J. M. Johnson, Portland, 
Ore. 


VIGORO Complete Plant Food 


supplies in ample amounts all the vital 


nutrient elements growing things must 


get from the soil 





A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


HORTICULTURE 


“> 
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She “Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 
{Organized November 24, 1827} 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


* 
JOIN NOW 


Membership includes: 
Subscription to Horticulture 
Gardening advice 
Philadelphia Flower Show — one 
free admission 
Chrysanthemum Show — one free 
admission 
Displays in the Rooms 
Lectures 
Garden Visits 
Library 
Year Book 
ANNUAL DUES — $5.00 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP FEE — $75.00 
{Apply to Secretary} 

* 

Office and Library Hours 
June 15 to September 15 
Week Days 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Saturdays closed 
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For exceptional colors, hardy 
strains prolific blooms and most 
desired varieties, Pitzonka’s pan- 
sies are the best. 


Prize Pansy Seed Mixture 
For Pansy and Perennial Catalog 
in color send 26¢ coin. 


PITZONKA’'S PANSY FARM, Box 370, Bristol, Pa. 


COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 














Phone 

DE 3-3316 TREE cee om. 

25 Eastern Ave. ° Dedham, Mass. 
TREE WORK 

Pruning Spraying 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS7. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 











Copper Cookware for the Gourmet 
Styled by Jenzo 
Heavy ‘gauge tin-lined copper for your oven to table 


service; adds a decorative charm to your kitchen 
Shirring ee fiseg No C.O.D."s 

$2.5 6’ 10” (2% ats $8.00 
ad $3. 50 8” (1% ats. ) $6.50. Prices without lids 
Ruth Shopmyer 


2 Manchester Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





The Library 


America’s Largest Garden 
Library 





OLD AND NEW BOOKS 


GARDEN QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


CLUB PROGRAM HELP 
Books by Mail Anywhere 
READING LISTS 





HOURS 9-5 
Kenmore 6-9280 
CLOSED SATURDAYS— 
July and August 














THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK Inc. 


extends a cordial invitation 
to visitors of New York 
to its library and headquarters at 


157 West 58th Street, New York 
{ Essex House} 
PLAZA 7-0915 


AIR CONDITIONED 
and 
IN THE THEATRE DISTRICT 


You can easily reach us fone block} from 
the 59th Street, Columbus Circle, station 
of either the I.R.T. or B.M.T. subways 
{10 minutes from Pennsylvania Station} 
or Seventh Avenue bus. 


Our 50th Anniversary Program will in- 
clude continuous demonstration exhibits 
of new plants and methods. 


Each Tuesday {noon to 6 p.m.} there will 
be an open house with new exhibits. 
{ Non-members invited}. 


For assistance you may ask for R. B. 
Farnham, Executive Secretary; Maeve 
Sheil, Assistant Executive Secretary; E. 
Enid Grote, Librarian; or Anne Repp, 
Technician. 








July 6. Worcester, Mass. Sweet Pea Exhibition 
of the Worcester County Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Building, 30 Elm Street. 

July 7-8 Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting of the 
Hemerocallis Society at the Cleveland Garden 
Center. 

July 12 (13 in case of rain). Woods Hole, Mass. 
Tour of 12 gardens of the Falmouth Garden 
Club. 


| July 12-13. Boothbay, Me. Sixteenth annual 


Boothbay Region Garden Club Flower Show 
at Oake Grove Casino. 

July 13-14. Lansing, Mich. Annual two-day 
conference in Nursery and Landscape Manage- 
ment at Michigan State College. 

July 13-15. Buffalo, N. Y. Lily Show of the North 
American Lily Society at Amherst Central 
High School on Route 5. 

Aug. 7-12. New Hampshire. Open House and 
Garden Week of the New Hampshire Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs. 

Aug. 10. Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition 
of the Worcester County Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Building, 30 Elm Street. 

Aug. 16-17. Manchester, Mass. The North Shore 
Horticultural Society Annual Exhibition of 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables in Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Aug. 18-19. Burholme, Philadelphia, Pa. Gladio- 
lus Show of the Burholme Horticultural So- 
ciety at Burholme Motors, Inc., 7253 Rising 
Sun Ave., Philadelphia. 

Aug. 21-25. Syracuse, N. Y. Meeting of the Na- 


tional Shade Tree Conference, Hotel Syracuse. 











MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


Highlights of our Annual Meeting held 
in Flint, Saturday, May 20, 1950 


From the President's Message 


Some of our aims for the coming year — Con- 
tinuation of meetings for the members similar to 
those held October through February of last year. 


More seasonable exhibitions in addition to our 
Spring Flower Show. 

Increased recognition of unusual effort, intelli 
gence and skill in plant growing, home gardening 
and landscaping, and public horticultural develop- 
ments. 

Closer collaboration with similar groups and 
promotion of a better understanding of the aims, 
policies and activities of our related organizations. 
secretary’ 


From the § report 


Memberships have materially increased during 
the year. (Suggestion to members — Send to the 
Society office names and addresses of prospective 
members, and an invitation to membership and 
information about the Society will be sent them 
by the Secretary.) 


From the report of the Program Chairman 


Through the Extension Service of Michigan 
State College, H.L.R. Chapman is now available 
for talks to Garden Club groups and like organi 
zations. This appointment is due in great part to 
the efforts of the Michigan Horticultural Society 








in suggesting and asking for this kind of service 
for garden groups in the State 


























SOPHIA NAUMBURG 


Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge 
Certificate of Merit, N.Y. School of Floral Designing 


LECTURES and WORK-SHOPS 
Subjects: House Plants, Corsage Making, Flower Arranging 
and Seasonal Horticulture. Decorations for the Holidays 

and all other occasions. Fee on request. 
608 North Forest Drive, West Englewood, N. J. 
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The Bartlett Way 


alone 


this tree stands upon the mountain of experience 


— 
—————s 
—_— 
—— 


On the mountain that is the accumulation of years of knowledge and experience 
in the art of scientific tree care; a-mountain continually increasing in breadth 
and height as, each year, the Bartlett Company adds to its vast store. 


This knowledge is our pledge. For, when you buy tree care, you must buy on 
faith. Most home owners fully appreciate how great is the intrinsic value of 
shade trees to their property . . . how abundant the enjoyment in their beauty. 
Yet, few understand or recognize the factors that constitute adequate tree care, 
or the infinite variables that dictate procedures. 


Lightning makes known its destruction with violent swiftness, but the course of 
insect and disease attacks may proceed with disarming slowness, yet insidious 
certainty; proper care in the early stages is essential. Minute, indeed, may be 
the first signs of trouble, unnoticed and uncomprehended by all but the scien- 
tific tree expert or diagnostician who can recognize them and take immediate 
steps for their control. 


It is here that faith is your guide . . . faith in the integrity of the expert; 
trust that his unbiased recommendations advise work only when really neces- 
sary; confidence in his company’s ability and facilities to perform required 
work in the best possible manner. 


What better basis for such faith than the over 40-year history of the growth 
and accomplishments of the Bartlett Company, whose every action is pred- 
icated upon scientific knowledge, drawn from the years of constant research 
of the famous Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. Bartlett service is unique 
in scope and results; it is thorough, dependable, scientifically-correct, first 
from the standpoint of determining with exactitude what is wrong with your 
trees ... and then equally efficient in applying scientific methods and materials 
to treat them. 


You can surely and safely place faith in Bartlett advice and service . . . and 
hold the highest confidence in the broad facilities and extensive knowledge 
of this recognized scientific organization, brought to your very doorstep through 
local offices, staffed by local men thoroughly familiar with your own local 
conditions. The scientific way is the Bartlett Way .. . and there exists no 
better way to care for your trees. 


If you live within the area served by 
Bartlett, a representative will be pleased 


to make a scientific survey of the trees on 
your property and prepare a report on 
their condition and needs, at no obliga- 
tion to you. Write to Dept. L-4, 
HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES & EXPERI- 


MENTAL GROUNDS - STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
TREE EXPERTS 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, 
Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, 
NO OTHER wey ree 





Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. 1.; Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, | ge 
New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Delhi, Garnerville, Islip, - OFFERS SO MANY 
Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peckskill, Southhampton, The Bartlett Way EXCLUSIVE, 
Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Bernards- 2 TIFICALLY-PROVED 
ville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia METHODS AND MATER- 
(Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, 1ALS FOR THE CARE 
Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Qhio; Charlottesville, AND PROTECTION OF 
Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; SHADE TREES. 

ingsport, enn ‘ 
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